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THE NATURE OF ROME’S EARLY APPRAISAL 
OF GREEK CULTURE* 


CATHARINE SAUNDERS 


HE character of Rome’s early re- 
sponse to the impact of Greek liter- 
ature was, not long ago, assumed 

by many scholars to have been that of 
slavish imitation. It is impossible to say 
how much Horace may have contributed 
to this mistaken impression by his well- 
known figure of the captivity imposed by 
captured Greece on her rude conqueror.' 
This striking figure was not original? with 
Horace; indeed, he may have chosen it 
partly because of its familiarity. In the 
year 195 B.c., Cato the Censor in his 
famous antifeminist speech against the 
repeal of the lex Oppia had expressed the 
fear that Greece and Asia with their lux- 
ury and their conquered wealth might 
prove to have taken Rome captive rather 
than to have been captured by her;’ again, 
in 46 B.c. Brutus was represented by 
Cicero* as saying that by the fame of 
Cicero’s oratory the Romans had now 
wrested from the Greeks, or at any rate 
were sharing with the Greeks, pre-emi- 
nence in eloquence, “in which alone,’ he 
confesses, “‘we were formerly conquered 
*[This paper was read before the Classical Jour- 
nal Club of Vassar College by the late Professor Cath- 


arine Saunders shortly before her retirement in June, 
1942 —Ep1Tor.] 


1 Horace Ep. ii. 1. 156-57. 


? Kiessling-Heinze, Q. Horatius Flaccus (4th ed.; 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1914), Part III, ad loc. 
3 Livy xxxiv. 4. 3. 4 Brutus 73. 254. 


[Cassica, PamoLocy, XX XIX, Ocroser, 1944] 


by conquered Greece” 
victa Graecia). 

But if Horace found in this figure a 
striking means of: recalling to his country- 
men the pioneer service of Livius Androni- 
cus to Roman literature, the attentive 
reader will not fail to note that Horace 
does not leave the matter there. He goes 
on to explain the character of the response 
of these rustic Romans to the new Greek 
munditiae, and he represents it not as the 
response of inert captives but as that of 
critics on the lookout to find how they 
might apply to their own uses the new- 
found drama: 


(vincebamur a 


serus enim Graecis admovit acumina chartis 

et post Punica bella quietus quaerere coepit 

quid Sophocles et Thespis et Aeschylus utile 
ferrent.£ 


Now, as a matter of fact, Roman litera- 
ture, once launched by Livius Androni- 
cus, did immediately show signs of this 
attempt to evaluate Greek literature in 
terms of Roman needs. Where Livius, the 
semigraecus from Tarentum,® had trans- 
lated the Greek Odyssey into Latin, his 
contemporary, Cn. Naevius, chose a 
native theme for his epic, the First Pu- 
nic War, in which Naevius had himself 
fought. The comedies which Naevius 
wrote are generally classed as palliatae, 


5 Horace Ep. ii. 1. 161-63. 
6 Suetonius De gramm. et rhetor. 1. 
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but in some of his titles we already see 
a tendency to bring the scene into Italy, 
as in the Tarentilla (“The Girl from Ta- 
rentum’’);’ indeed, he is not seldom re- 
garded as a precursor of Titinius and the 
fabula togata.* With the exotic tragedy of 
the Greeks, Naevius dealt more sparing- 
ly; but, recognizing the natural interest 
of the grave Romans in serious drama, 
he invented the praetexta, or Roman his- 
torical play. For a legendary theme of 
national importance the Alimonium Remi 
et Romuli was an almost inevitable choice; 
a no less happy selection was the subject 
of his Clastidium, celebrating a contem- 
porary event—the victory of M. Marcel- 
lus over a Gallic chieftain, a contest 
marked by the third taking of the spolia 
optima (222 B.c.). Moreover, though Ro- 
man tragic poets commonly used the 
themes of Greek tragedy, it is noticeable 
how often they chose those associated 
with the Trojan cycle of myths—a cycle 
which had genuine interest for the Ro- 
mans of the third century B.c., when the 
legend of their Trojan origin was coming 
to be accepted by them. 

And so one might go on to recall the 
early rise of the fabula togata, like the 
palliata a comedy of intrigue, but with 
its scene laid in Italy, its characters main- 
ly simple men and women of Italy, and 
with the women playing a more promi- 
nent part than in the Attic New Comedy. 
Perhaps significant, though meager, is the 
evidence’ that episodes in Roman history 

7 Of course, this comedy may have been based on 
a Greek original (cf. the Tapavrivn of Alexis). The 
significant fact would remain that Naevius chose as 


a model a play set in a city in Italy, a city with which 
the Romans had had important relations. 

8 Schanz-Hosius, Rém. Literaturgesch., I (4th ed.; 
Munich: C. H. Beck, 1927), 141, on the Tunicularia. 
Tenney Frank (Life and Literature in the Roman Re- 
public (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1930], pp. 66, 100) calls attention to the local refer- 
ences in the fragments of Naevius’ comedies and to 
some of his titles which suggest independent work. 

* Doubtful is the epic character of the Annales of 
Accius, but A. Furius of Antium appears to have 
treated in hexameters such contemporary events as 


continued to receive epic treatment after 
the fashion of Ennius’ Annales, while the 
Iliad was not translated into Latin until 
Sulla’s day and the story of the Argonauts 
awaited telling by Varro of Atax (82-37 
B.c.). And, finally, satire without any 
Greek prototype,’® appearing as early as 
Ennius, was already a full-fledged product 
in the hands of the social critic, Lucilius, 
about a half-century after Ennius’ death. 

Among the early sources of Greek in- 
fluence at Rome we are in the habit of 
ranking high the Scipionic circle. The 
writers commonly mentioned as represen- 
tative of this circle are Terence and Lucil- 
ius, to whom one is tempted to add Pacu- 
vius." Yet when one examines the chro- 
nology of the question, one is perhaps 
surprised to find that Terence, in whom 
Greek influence is particularly apparent, 
died when Scipio was only about twenty- 
five years old, and that his Andria had 
appeared when Scipio was eighteen or 
nineteen; that the activity of Lucilius, 
rated by Marx!’ as falling in the years 
132-106 B.c., began only about three 
years before Scipio’s death and was in a 
field which was particularly Roman. Lu- 


Q. Lutatius Catulus’ campaign against the Cimbri. 
To the early first century s.c. belongs Hostius’ epic 
on the Istrian War of 129 s.c., which seems to have 
continued the epic treatment of Roman history from 
the point where Ennius had stopped. 

109 Quintilian Inst. orator. x. 1. 93. 

11 Pacuvius’ possible connection with the circle is 
suggested by his authorship of the praetexrta, Paulus 
(see below), and by the following words of Laelius 
(Cicero Laelius 7. 24): ‘‘Qui clamores tota cavea nuper 
in hospitis et amici mei M. Pacuvi nova fabula!”’ 
Atticus refers to Pacuvius and Caecilius as aequales 
of Scipio and Laelius (Cicero Brut. 74. 258). In the 
same breath, however, he mentions their faulty Latin 
idiom in contrast with the pure diction of Laelius and 
Scipio. For the style and diction of Pacuvius see fur- 
ther Lucilius 875 (Marx); Persius 1. 77-78; Martial 
xi. 90. 5-6. 


12Suetonius (Vita Terenti 4) quotes Santra as 
arguing that, had Terence needed help in writing his 
comedies, he would not have sought it from Scipio 
and Laelius, ‘‘who were then adulescentuli.’’ Fenestella 
said that Scipio and Laelius were younger than Ter- 
ence; Nepos made them all aequales (Suetonius ibid. 1). 

13 F, Marx, C. Lucilii Carminum reliquiae (Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1904-5), I, xxvi—xxvii. 
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cilius had earlier studied under the Stoic 
Clitomachus at Athens, and his satires 
do testify to the impression which Greek 
life and Greek thought had made upon 
him; but even more do they show how he 
had assimilated his foreign experience and 
used it in a new, Roman framework. The 
long life of Pacuvius (ca. 220-ca. 130 
B.c.) overlapped that of Scipio at both 
ends. His praelexta, Paulus, probably 
commemorated the victory of Scipio’s 
father,'* L. Aemilius Paulus, over the 
Macedonian king, Perseus, at Pydna in 
168 B.c. It will be remembered that the 
magnificent triumph which Aemilius 
Paulus celebrated on his return to Rome 
was marred by the deaths of his two 
younger sons within a few days of each 
other," a terrible reversal of fortune borne 
with a calm dignity which might well 
excite the attention of a tragic poet. 

But if the cultivation of Greek litera- 
ture in the Scipionic circle appears to have 
left fewer immediate traces than might 
be expected, may the great reputation of 
the circle as a source of Greek inspiration 
have been partly due to the effect which 
it exercised on the political and social 
thought of Rome? 

The fullest treatment of the sort of dis- 
cussion which went on among Scipio, 
Laelius, and their friends is given us in 

14 The Paulus who perished in the battle of Can- 
nae (216 s.c.) was the grandfather of Scipio. By some 


he is believed to have been the hero of Pacuvius’ 
praetezta. 


1 Cicero Ad fam. iv. 6. 1; Tusc. disp. iii. 28. 70; 
Plutarch Aem. Paul. 35. 


16 Caecilius Statius was conspicuous for his use of 
Greek models, especially Menander. Though rated 
by Atticus as an aegualis of Scipio and Laelius (see n. 
11), he died in 168 or 166 B.c. and probably was not 
associated with the Scipionic circle. On the authority 
of Jerome he is commonly accounted an Insubrian 
Gaul, but recently it has been plausibly argued (D. O. 
Robson, ‘‘The Nationality of the Poet Caecilius Sta- 
tius,"" AJP, LIX [1938], 301-8) that he was a Sam- 
nite. In this case his knowledge of Latin and Greek 
would be less puzzling and his faulty Latin idiom (see 
n. 11), like that of Pacuvius of Brundisium, might 
have been due to his southern origin. The literary 
works of P. Rutilius Rufus, Spurius Mummius, and 
C. Fannius are discussed below. 


Cicero’s De re publica, a dialogue rep- 
resented as spoken in the last year of 
Scipio’s life (129 s.c.) during the feriae 
Latinae. The persons present were, be- 
sides Scipio and Laelius, Scipio’s nephew 
(Q. Aelius Tubero), L. Furius Philus, 
Publius Rutilius, Spurius Mummius, the 
two sons-in-law of Laelius (Gaius Fannius 
and Quintus Scaevola), and Manius Ma- 
nilius. They were pre-eminently men of 
affairs, proficient in oratory and the law. 
Of their more distinctly literary accom- 
plishments we have little evidence. P. 
Rutilius Rufus wrote!’ a history of his 
own times in Greek and an autobiography 
in Latin; Spurius Mummius wrote, in 
verse, ethical and satirical epistles'* which 
are lost; Gaius Fannius'® wrote annals 
whose reliability Sallust is said?° to have 
praised but whose style pleased Cicero 
only moderately.! 

The theme for discussion in the De re 
publica is ‘What is the best form for a 
state?” It is recognized by the guests that 
their host, Scipio, is the one among them 
best qualified to treat the question, first, 
says Laelius,” because of his experience 
as a statesman and then because he had 
frequently discussed the subject with 
Panaetius in the presence of Polybius, 
two Greeks who were especially versed 
in politics. Rarely in this treatise does 
Scipio quote Polybius by name, but there 
are particularly marked resemblances** 
between their discussions of the three 
kinds of state. However, at the outset4 


17H. Peter, Vet. hist. Rom. reliquiae (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1870), I, 187-90. The history is believed by 
some scholars to have been a Greek version of the 
Latin autobiography (see G. L. Hendrickson, Class. 
Phil., XXVIII [1933], 153-75). 

18 Cicero Ad Ait. xiii. 6.4. 

19Mommsen (CIL, I, 560) seems to have shown 
that the two Fannii of whom Cicero speaks (Brut. 
26. 99-101) are one and the same man (G. L. Hen- 
drickson, AJP, XXVII [1906], 198). 

20 Schanz-Hosius, op. cit., pp. 198, 200. 

21 Cicero Brut. 26. 101; De leg. i. 2. 6. 

22 Cicero De re pub. i. 21. 34. 

23 Polybius vi. 3-4; Cicero De re pub. i. 26. 42 ff. 

24 Cicero De re pub. i. 22. 36. 
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Scipio makes it clear that he does not ac- 
cept Greek views without reserve but 
that he values them as supplementing his 
own experience.” 

That the interest of the studious Scipio 
had early been attracted to Greek politics 
was natural. In the generation before his 
birth, Rome, not originally from imperi- 
alist motives but rather by the logic of 
events, had begun extending her connec- 
tions eastward in the Mediterranean, and 
Scipio’s personal contacts with Greece 
began early. As a youth of sixteen with 
his older brother, Fabius Maximus, he 
shared in his father’s victory over the 
Macedonian king at Pydna. The library 
of the conquered Perseus was the only 
captured treasure which Aemilius Paulus 
allowed his sons. It became the first pri- 
vate library at Rome and must have in- 
fluenced greatly the education of these 
two boys, who were, Plutarch” tells us, 
devoted to learning. In Macedonia and 
on the tour which Aemilius Paulus made 
through Greece after the Macedonian 
War it seems likely that he and his sons 
made the acquaintance of Arcadian Po- 
lybius. At any rate, when, a year later, 
Polybius came to Italy as one of the 
thousand Achaean exiles, the boys se- 
cured permission for him to remain at 
Rome.?? Here he acted as their tutor, 
becoming especially interested in the re- 
tiring, thoughtful Scipio. The period of 

2} An unwillingness to trace all wisdom to Greek 
sources is further indicated by one of the other speak- 
ers, Manius Manilius, who is relieved at being assured 
that the wisdom of Numa had not come from foreign 
Pythagoras ‘‘but from the native excellence of our 
own people”’ (‘‘Loeb’’ trans., De re pub. ii, 15. 29). It 
is interesting that this assurance is given by Scipio 
himself, since the origin of his own clan, the gens 
Aemilia, was traditionally referred to the time of 
Numa and was said to have been from’ Mamercus, 
variously identified as a son of Pythagoras or of Numa 
or of Ascanius (Plut. Numa 8. 9-10; 21. 1) Aem. Paul. 


2. 1; Festus s.v. ‘‘Aemiliam gentem" [Pauli Ezc., 
p. 22 L.)). 


28 Aem. Paul. 28. 6. 
27 Polyb. xxxi. 23. 5. 
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Polybius’ sojourn at Rome (167-151 B.c.) 
corresponded to an important period in 
the development of Scipio, from the time 
when he was about eighteen until he was 
about thirty-four years old. Because of 
the position and the traditions of his 
family and because of his own statesman- 
like qualities, Scipio was an eager pupil 
of this alert Greek, who, already experi- 
enced in the politics of his own country, 
was bent upon discovering how Rome had 
been able in less than fifty-three years to 
win for herself practically all the inhab- 
ited world.?® He came to the conclusion”® 
that her success had been due to the skil- 
ful way in which she had combined the 
advantages of Plato’s three chief forms 
of government—monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy—thus achieving a con- 
stitution which was kept in equilibrium 
by a system of checks and balances. It 
was probably in the revision®® of his his- 
tory that Polybius realized that this con- 
stitution was not, after all, infallible; for, 
almost as if he foresaw the tragic days of 
the Gracchan revolution, he suggested in 
the latter part of Book vi (notably in 
chap. 57) that states are liable to an evo- 
lutionary process of growth, flowering, 
and decay. In any case, at the very time 
when he was writing his history, his ideal 
balance of the constitution had already 
been upset, for the aristocratic element at 
Rome had intrenched itself in a distinctly 
predominant position. This serious situa- 
tion had come about gradually. Of course, 
there had been from the early days of the 
Republic recurring instances of class 
struggle. Beneath these old-time demands 
of the people for political power there lay 


28 Ibid. i. 1. 5. 
29 Ibid. vi. 2. 3; 10. 


30 This matter of revision has been carefully stud- 
ied by recent scholars, e.g., K. Svoboda, Philol., 
LXXII (1913), 465-83; Ernst Kornemann, Philol., 
LXXXVI (1931), 169-84. It is believed that Polyb- 
ius’ new point of view is the result of his association 
with Panaetius. 
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unhealthy economic causes, rooted, in- 
cfeasingly as time went on, in agricul- 
tural conditions, for Rome’s economy 
was agricultural—commerce and industry 
were still, in the second century B.c., 
almost negligible. 

Professor Tenney Frank has pointed 
out® how “the germs of the Gracchan 
sedition were inherent in the inadequate 
reconstruction policy adopted after the 
[Second] Punic war.” In that conflict 
Carthaginian armies had for a dozen years 
swept over Italy, driving out or killing 
a considerable part of the native popula- 
tion. When the war was over, the govern- 
ment, naturally seeking to repopulate 
and redeem the desolate countryside, 
let out land in lots of five hundred cugera, 
a thousand iugera to citizens with two 
children. Of course, the renters were not 
of the poorest class; they were necessarily 
men who still had a measure of financial 
standing. Some of them encroached on 
unleased lands in their neighborhood and 
ultimately claimed these also as a part of 
their leases. But even on these terms ag- 
riculture could not be restored to its old 
place because of the inadequate number 
of surviving peasant-farmers. So in many 
parts of Italy the renters turned to graz- 
ing on a large scale, employing foreign 
captives as herdsmen. Since slaves were 
not subject to military service,* this ele- 
ment in the population multiplied more 
rapidly than did the decimated native 
farmers. As thoughtful Romans viewed 
this situation, they became alarmed at 
the prospect of a country without enough 
free men who would be interested in de- 
fending it. They were probably concerned 
about the desperate condition of the poor 
farmers not so much because it was inhu- 
man as because it involved peril to the 


31 An Economic History of Rome (2d ed.; Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1927), pp. 96-99. 
32 Appian Bell. civ. i. 1. 7. 
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future independence of their country. It 
was out of a realization of these facts that 
a revolution grew,** headed by an aristo- 
crat, Tiberius Gracchus. 

Perhaps contributory to this general 
trend was the rising study of Greek his- 
tory and Greek philosophy at Rome. We 
find Polybius harking back to the ex- 
ample of the constitution of Lycurgus,*4 
with its provision that no citizen should 
have more of the public land than an- 
other ;* later Plutarch* cites Tiberius and 
Gaius Gracchus as Roman parallels to 
the socialistic Spartan kings, Agis and 
Cleomenes. 

It was in the second century B.c. that 
Rome first felt to any extent the impact 
of Greek philosophy. The Epicureans 
were struggling to gain a foothold there; 
Stoic Crates of Mallus lectured at Rome 
(165 B.c.); and a few years later the Athe- 
nian ambassadors—Critolaus (Peripatet- 
ic), Carneades (Academic), and Diog- 
enes (Stoic)—improved the opportunity 
of their political mission (155 B.c.) to set 
forth their philosophical teachings to the 
Romans. But vastly more influential than 
the brief contacts with these transient 
guests was the fact that Panaetius was 
among them over a period of years, adapt- 
ing the Stoic systems to the special needs 
of Rome. 

It is impossible to say in what year 
Panaetius first became associated with 
Scipio. As we have seen, Cicero repre- 
sents Laelius as speaking (129 B.c.) of the 
conversations on the subject of the state 
which Scipio had been accustomed to 
hold with Panaetius in the presence of 
Polybius. Whether this was at some time 
during Polybius’ long exile at Rome (167- 
151 B.c.) or in his later association with 


33 Plut. Ti. Gracch. 8. 7; 9. 5; Appian op. cit. i. 
| im ) 

34 Polyb. vi. 3. 8; 10; 48-50. 

% Ibid, 45. 3; 48. 3. 

% Agis 2. 6. 
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Scipio at Carthage*’ or still later at Nu- 
mantia (134-133 B.c.),** ancient writers 
do not tell us. Cicero says that Panaetius 
was Scipio’s sole comes on the well-known 
embassy (to Egypt and the East) which 
Scipio made before his censorship (142 
B.c.).2° It was probably at Rome that 
Panaetius wrote his treatise [epi rod 
xaOnxovros. Since he lived thirty years 
after that*® and is supposed to have died 
around 110 B.c., the composition of the 
treatise may have fallen at least as early 
as 140 B.c. Scholars today incline to place 
the arrival of Panaetius at Rome in the 
neighborhood of 150 B.c. They believe 
that his influence is apparent in the revi- 
sion of Book vi of Polybius’ history,*! 
a revision which, from its references* 
to Carthage as still standing, must have 
been accomplished before 146 B.c. 

But, whatever the earliest date of this 
momentous new influence, the most in- 
teresting point for our study is that we 
see in the first Roman response to Stoi- 
cism that same critical and selective 
spirit which had marked the response to 
Greek literature on its coming a century 
before. The old Stoicism was so defective 
in political theory that it could not satisfy 
Roman statesmen, whose supreme inter- 
est was in the practical duties of the citi- 


37 For Polybius at Carthage see Appian Punica 
19. 132 (ef. Polyb. xxxviii. 22); Ammianus Marcel- 
linus xxiv. 2. 16. 

38 Because Polybius wrote a history of the Nu- 
mantine war (Cicero Ad fam. v. 12. 2) he is generaily 
assumed to have visited Scipio at Numantia. Appian 
says (Hispan. 14. 84) that Scipio had with him at 
Numantia five hundred of his clients and friends, and 
he mentions Publius Rutilius as being there (ibid. 14. 
88). Velleius Paterculus (ii. 9. 4) says that Lucilius 
served as an eques under Scipio in this war. It would 
have been quite natural for Panaetius to be at Nu- 
mantia (cf. the statement of Velleius Paterculus (i. 
13. 3) that Scipio was so devoted to learning that he 
had with him domi militiaeque Polybius and Panae- 
tius, praecellentes ingenio viros). 

3° Acad. prior. ii. 2. 5. The censorship seems to 
precede the embassy in Cicero De re pub. vi. 11. 

4° Cicero De of. iii. 2. 8. 

4! See n. 30. 

42 Polyb. vi. 51-52, 56. 
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zen; but from this nationalistic viewpoint 
they could be led to embrace a philosophy 
which pictured “this whole universe as 
one commonwealth of which gods and 
men are citizens,” and “right reason” as 
the law common to both.** The genius of 
Panaetius lay in his ability to see that the 
old system must and could be reinter- 
preted to suit the Roman temperament. 
The introduction of Greek philosophy at 
Rome was never, says Mr. Cyril Bailey, ‘4 
“a wholesale foisting of Greek thought 
on to an alien race. From the first Rome 
chose what she would study, modified the 
tradition she received and thought out 
her ethics and her politics to suit her own 
circumstances.” As evidence of one phase 
of this modification there comes to mind 
the gay banter of Cicero as he makes the 
defense of his client, L. Murena, the occa- 
sion for a humorous attack“ on the ortho- 
dox Stoicism of the prosecutor, Cato; by 
extreme examples Cicero there ridicules 
the old-fashioned creed of Zeno and in 
true Roman spirit characterizes that 
creed as ‘‘a little too harsh and severe for 
reality and human nature to bear” 
(‘“Loeb” trans.). 

In attempting to estimate the influence 
of Polybius and Panaetius on the political 
and social views of Scipio and his friends, 
one naturally asks what was the attitude 
of these Romans to such a burning ques- 
tion as the agrarian reforms of Tiberius 
Gracchus. After describing how unfair to 
the poor were the conditions of Jandhold- 
ing in Italy, Plutarch*® says that C. Lae- 
lius attempted to remove the injustice; 
but that when powerful men opposed the 
effort, Laelius desisted in the interest of 
peace and received the surname codés 


43 Cicero De leg. i. 7. 23. 


44 Cambridge Ancient History (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1923-39), VIII (1930), 463. 


45 Cicero Pro Murena 29. 60-31. 66. 
46 Ti. Gracch. 8. 4. 
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or ppovipos (in Latin sapiens) ;*7 and that 
Tiberius Gracchus, on being elected trib- 
une of the people, immediately took up 
the matter. Scipio himself was at Nu- 
mantia when Tiberius (his brother-in- 
law) became tribune. It was there also 
that he heard of the murder of Tiberius 
(133 B.c.), whereupon he is said to have 
recited*’ in a loud voice the verse of Ho- 
mer‘ which Athena spoke about the death 
of Aegisthus—“So may any other man 
perish who does such deeds’’; and later, 
in an assembly of the people, Scipio 
showed his disapproval of the course of 
Tiberius. Again, when called upon by the 
Italian allies to defend their interests in 
connection with the distribution of lands 
by the triumvirs (Fulvius Flaccus, Pa- 
pirius Carbo, Gaius Gracchus), Scipio 
evaded expressing open opposition to the 
law of Gracchus, but the people angrily 
interpreted his procedure as directed 
against them and as indicating his dis- 
approval of the law.*® Shortly after this 
Scipio was found dead in his bed. The 
suspicion was general that he had been 
murdered because of his opposition to the 
Gracchan reforms.*! 

Of the other members of the Scipionic 
circle we know that Quintus Tubero was 
a devoted disciple of Panaetius and a par- 
ticularly troublesome opponent of Grac- 
chus, delivering speeches against him and 
calling forth against himself an oration 
of Gracchus.” We hear nothing of the 
attitude of Publius Rutilius to the Grac- 
chan program, though we are told by 


47 Sapiens is generally interpreted as referring to 
the philosophic wisdom of Laelius. Cicero applies the 
epithet to Laelius (De fin. ii. 8. 24) for his praise of 
simple living. 

48 Plut. Ti. Gracch, 21. 4-5. 

49 Od. i. 47. 

50 Appian Bell. civ. i. 3. 19. 

51 Ibid. 3. 20; Plut. C. Gracch. 10. 4-5; Romulus 
27. 4-5. 

82 Cicero Brut. 31. 117. It seems probable that 
Tiberius Gracchus is the one referred to here (cf. 
Cicero Lael, 11. 37). 


Cicero*®’ that he was a pupil and admirer 
of Panaetius, acquainted with Greek 
literature, prope perfectus in Stoic teach- 
ings. Of the sons-in-law of Laelius (C. 
Fannius and Quintus Scaevola), the form- 
er, a pupil of Panaetius at the suggestion 
of Laelius,** had been a comrade of Tiberi- 
us Gracchus when Tiberius was the first 
to scale the walls of Carthage;® but if 
scholars are correct in identifying as one 
and the same C. Fannius the two men 
described by Cicero (see n. 19), then our 
Fannius delivered for the allies and 
against [C.] Gracchus an oration which 
became well known. The evidence con- 
cerning Quintus Scaevola is not positive, 
but it seems to imply sympathy for 
the Gracchan movement.*’ In particular, 
Laelius addressing Scaevola, refers to C. 
Blossius, the inciter of Tiberius, as hospes 
vestrae familiae, and Scaevola appears to 
have indicated his disapproval of the 
barbarous treatment of the dead body of 
C. Gracchus.** By some authorities®? M’. 
Manilius is believed to have been the: 
MaaAXwos, who with Fulvius, another man 
of consular rank, attempted to restrain 
Tiberius Gracchus in his conflict with the 
tribune Octavius and who persuaded him 
to have the matter referred to the senate.®° 
That we do not find Lucilius taking a 
decided stand* concerning the Gracchan 


53 De off. iii. 2. 10; Brut. 30. 114. 
54 Cicero Brut. 26. 101. 

55 Plut. Ti. Gracch. 4. 4-5. 

% Cicero Brut. 26. 99. 


57 Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, RE, s.v. ‘‘Mucius,’’ No. 21, 
col, 432. 


58 Cicero Lael. 11. 37; De orat. ii. 67. 269. 


59 E.g., F. Blass, Tiberius u. Gaius Gracchus (Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1875), note on Ti. Gracch. 11. 1. 


60 Plut. Ti. Gracch. 11. 1-2. 


6.1L. Mueller (Leben u. Werke des Gaius Lucilius 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1876], p. 7) writes of Scipio and 
Lucilius that they doubtless realized the great evils 
which Rome suffered through the attitude of the 
senate and the Optimates but that, like Laelius, they 
shrank from the violent changes implied in the Grac- 
chan program: ‘‘Sie standen also zwischen oder, 
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program may be due to the fragmen- 
tary condition of his satires, or to the 
fact that he was probably with Scipio at 
Numantia at the time and that he tended 
to regard Scipio’s enemies as his own; in 
general, his impatience with the leader- 
ship of the senate is clear, notably in 
Book i. 

So far, then, as the extant literature 
shows, the results of association with 
Polybius and Panaetius do not appear 
markedly in the political and social be- 
havior of Scipio and his friends. Were 
these Romans not impressed by Polybius’ 
approval of the agrarian views of Lycur- 
gus, as expressed in Polybius’ history? 
And did Panaetius not urge that the de- 
mands of simple justice and the brother- 
hood of man—a doctrine inherent in or- 
thodox Stoicism—had a bearing on the 
class struggle at Rome? It seems alto- 
gether probable that Panaetius knew 
Tiberius Gracchus. However, it was not 
Panaetius but the rhetorician Diophanes, 
a political exile from Mytilene, and C. 
Blossius of Cumae whom Plutarch® says 
most people credited with having incited 
Tiberius to his agrarian reforms. It is in- 
teresting that C. Blossius was an inti- 
mate friend of Antipater of Tarsus, a 
prominent Stoic under whom Panaetius 
also had studied. 

For the ethical views of Panaetius we 
are unfortunately largely dependent on 
Cicero’s De officiis, the first two books of 


soweit dies damals méglich war, tiber den Parteien.’’ 
H. J. Rose (A Handbook of Latin Literature [New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Inc., 1936], p. 83) suggests 
that, since Naples gave a public funeral to Lucilius 
“‘as to a general benefactor,’’ Lucilius had probably 
supported Scipio as champion of the Italian allies in 
their fight against the distribution of their lands by 
the Gracchan commissioners. Lucilius (1312 Marx; 
ef. Cicero De nat. deor. i. 23. 63) is said by Cicero to 
refer to Carbo as a man who did not believe in the 
gods, was periurus and impurus. This Carbo was a 
supporter of Tiberius Gracchus, one of those sus- 
pected of the murder of Scipio. 


® Ti, Gracch. 8, 4-5. 
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which are frankly based on Panaetius’ 
lost treatise Iepi rod xabjxovros. In Cic- 
ero’s version of this work one is inevi- 
tably struck by his opposition to agrarian 
legislation®® and by the emphasis which 
he lays on the sacredness of individual 
property rights, which, he says, it is par- 
ticularly the duty of government to pro- 
tect.** He disapproves the efforts of Spar- 
tan Agis to redistribute land; he approves 
a similar plan of Aratus of Sicyon on the 
ground that Aratus had compensated the 
owners for what was taken from them.™ 
Did Cicero not know that Tiberius Grac- 
chus had originally included similar com- 
pensation in his agrarian law,® a law in 
the framing of which Tiberius had taken 
advice from leading citizens, including 
Crassus, the pontifer maximus, Mucius 
Scaevola, the jurist, and Appius Claudius, 
his father-in-law? Indeed, Plutarch says, 
‘ft is thought that a law dealing with in- 
justice and rapacity so great was never 
drawn up in milder and gentler terms” 
(“Loeb” trans.). It would be interesting 
to know if Cicero at all represents the 
views of Panaetius in the unfavorable 
allusions to the Gracchan program whith 
are scattered through the first two books 
of De officiis.* 

That a young aristocrat, so idealistic 
and so gifted, received so little support 
from men professedly devoted to liberal 
studies I believe to have been chiefly due, 
not to the same selfish interest which ac- 
tuated the senatorial party in general, but 
to the fact that these men were mainly 
jurists and statesmen; that they could 
not, therefore, tolerate the way in which 
the impatient Tiberius Gracchus aban- 

63 Perhaps Cicero’s view was colored by his own 
unhappy experience with this type of legislation 


early in his consulship (see his three orations, De lege 
agraria). 


8 De of. ii. 22. 78. 
% Ibid. 23. 80-83. 6 Plut. Ti. Gracch, 9-10. 3. 
7 De off. 1. 22. 76; 30. 109; ii. 12. 43; 23. 80. 
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doned constitutional procedure whenever 
he found his humane measures blocked 
by the aristocracy. Appian’s estimate of 
this young crusader, for all its brevity, 
could hardly be improved upon: ‘‘He lost 
his life in consequence of a most excellent 
design too violently pursued” (‘‘Loeb”’ 
trans.).°8 

But, though the immediate effects of 
the introduction of Stoicism at Rome are 
so hard to detect, the work of Panaetius 
went on, and his modified system gradual- 
ly became the prevailing philosophy of 
the Roman world. Scholars® have pointed 
out that in the second and third centuries 
A.D. Roman jurisprudence was powerfully 
affected by Stoicism. That some of the 
noblest doctrines of this creed were not 
greatly stressed at Rome before the times 
of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius 
should not surprise us, who have only to 


68 Appian Bell. civ. i. 2. 17. 


%E.g., W. L. Davidson, The Stoic Creed (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1907), pp. 183-84. 
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observe how slight is the hold which simi- 
lar ethical teachings of Christianity are 
even now coming to exercise over society. 
The philhellenes seem to have been slow 
to relinquish any part of their Roman 
birthright. Yet from the introduction of 
Greek philosophy at Rome there did 
slowly emerge a mingling of Greek and 
Roman ideals which resulted in a more 
cosmopolitan view of men and of life. Of 
this broader view the humanitas of Cicero 
and of Horace is important evidence.” 
The whole rich fruitage was the product 
of seeds planted by Panaetius, and it re- 
mains the chief claim which the Scipionic 
circle has upon the attention of the an- 
cient and the modern worlds. 

Vassar COLLEGE 


70 This is essentially the conclusion of a mono- 
graph by M. van den Bruwaene, L’ Influence culturelle 
du cercle de Scipion Emilien (Schaerbeek: Fr. van 
Muysewinkel, 1938), p. 27. The author’s method of 
approach to his problem is different from the method 
followed in this paper. He seems to me not to have 
proved his thesis concerning the treatment of Polybius 
by Scipio. Interesting is his discussion of Lucilius’ 
contribution to the Scipionic circle. 
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guage, XII (1936), 214, n. a, I wrote 

to G. M. Bolling, of the Ohio State 
University, and called his attention to 
CP, XXIX (1934), 283, and XXXI 
(1936), 195. His reply was prompt, and 
it lifted a corner of the veil that cloaks 
his scholarly life: he no longer read Clas- 
sical Philology. Now, with a sense of pe- 
culiar pride, I find that I have not only 
quickened him to mend his ways but also 
prodded him into making an exception to 
his rule, for him a safe one, of ignoring 
reviews. A review, to be noticed, must 
be good; to be worth recording, it pos- 
sesses the distinction of adding to the sub- 
ject; it is highly honored, if it provokes 
the compliment of a reply; but if it causes 
an explosion, it is best likened to a well- 
placed torpedo. Mr. Bolling has blown 
up! It is only want of uncharitableness 
that checks the welling-up in me of what 
is said to have been one of the chief pleas- 
ures of the saints in a medieval heaven. 
The explosion is “comic” enough; but not 
my charge. 

The last time that I was in New 
York City, for the meetings of a certain 
“learned” society, just as I was boarding 
the steamer for Boston, a taxi-driver put 
off on me in change a bad half-dollar. 
The fraud was presently discovered, and 
I threw the thing into Long Island Sound. 
Counterfeiting is a crime; it is also a 
crime to utter base coin. 

Verbal barbaric coinage cannot be 
thrown into any sound. A word has the 
sanctification of usage, Mr. Bolling, as 
he announces to the world at large that 
he would be better occupied teaching his 

1 Josh. 10:7; ef. CP, XX XIX (1944), 106. 
{Cuassica, ParoLoey, XX XIX, Ocroper, 1944] 
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grandmother, would inform me. But a 
debased form, when it is initiated, is sub- 
standard; before it becomes current stand- 
ard, it is still for some time substandard 
usage. This only means that it is coined 
by the careless or the ignorant, accepted 
and passed again and again by the care- 
less or the ignorant or both, until at last, 
not even questioned by those who should 
know better, they, too, accept it; and 
those who do know better must needs 
acquiesce in the noisy shouting of the 
uolgus profanum. Such are the ways of 
words in vulgar usage. Scientific discourse, 
for obvious reasons, usually seeks to guard 
against debased coinage; but not the 
“scientific” discourse, God help us, of 
linguists. I know well who first used the 
term ‘‘phonemic”; and, since I cannot 
believe him to have been ignorant, I con- 
clude that he was careless. The rest of the 
grex, save only the few who objected to 
‘‘phonemic,”’ were doubtless ignorant, or 
else they would have been the first and 
loudest among the objectors. But it mat- 
ters not a whit who invented it; it mat- 
ters not a whit who accepted it and passed 
it on into currency. 

It matters not a whit if “phonematic” 
is never again heard on the lips of men 
after the last breath leaves my body. 
That blessed word, “analogy.”’ Does not 
“‘anemic,’’ more than one “linguist’’ has 
asked me, justify “phonemic’’? Ah me, 
this is still worse, for avaios (Plato, 
Aristotle) follows a well-established pat- 
tern in the formation of Greek com- 
pounds, and I was put under the painful 
necessity of pointing out that “phonemic” 
is neither a compound nor derived from 
a compound. But linguists who prate in- 
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cessantly about forms and the formation 
of words and, like the Epicureans, form 
a mutual-admiration society for the read- 
ing and praising of one another’s works, 
books which, ostentatiously displaying 
all the faults attributed to the writings of 
porct Epicuri ex hara, “‘linguists,’’ having 
neither “taste nor taste for taste, assume 
this hispid” fault in everyone else and care 
nothing for the formation of Greek words. 
To care for that, it is necessary to know 
Greek, and, linguists though they be, 
they profess that to undertake any such 
labor as learning Greek not only is un- 
necessary for them, but positively harm- 
ful. 

Not rumor, but Professor Sturtevant 
himself, quem honoris causa nomino and 
who to Mr. Bolling speaks with the 
tongues of archangels, is my authority 
(in the New York Times, December 6, 
1942) for the statement that “a group 
that had been studying the [Japanese] 
language only eight weeks” (my italics) 
were judged successful speakers. That is 
not an exaggeration; it is ridiculous rub- 
bish. The City College of New York goes 
one better (or worse) and promises ‘‘rea- 
sonable mastery” of colloquial Japanese 
in ‘“‘only six weeks’ (New York Times, 
April 19, 1944). Sturtevant, too, speaking 
at Deerfield on March 25, 1944, is my 
authority for the statement that the only 
difference between the Berlitz method 
and the method of the Intensive Language 
Programme is the presence, in the latter, 
of the trained “linguist,” even when the 
trained “linguist” (this is admitted by 
Mr. Bolling in print, and it was admitted 
by Sturtevant in his address) has had 
no [previous] acquaintance with the lan- 
guage that is being taught. Any sane and 
unprejudiced observer must wish that 
this were, as it is not, “a grotesque dis- 
tortion.” But linguistics is not only a 
“science’’; it has become a war-industry, 
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the business leaders of which declare that 
“to get an easy command” of a new lan- 
guage ‘‘one must... . ignore the features 
of any and all other languages,” includ- 
ing one’s own. This, at first blush, might 
be thought to involve a dilemma: for the 
trained linguist was ex hypothesi to have 
been “helpful in guiding students” by 
virtue of that very linguistic knowledge 
which, nevertheless, he now exhorts him- 
self to forget! How, then, do the advo- 
cates of the method extricate themselves? 
Easy: a “linguist”? has no knowledge of 
languages, only of linguistics, and so he 
can teach others to learn languages. Any- 
one not a “linguist”? would suppose that 
he had much better stay at home: “The 
United States Army has called for several 
hundred more young Americans of Japa- 
nese ancestry [my italics] for service as 
interpreters and translators” (New York 
Times, January 15, 1944). Either the 
linguistic war-industry has fallen behind 
in production, or there is something 
wrong with the product.” In time of war 


2 Murder will out. A proclamation in English and 
Japanese, promulgated in the Marshall Islands and 
dated January 31, 1944, was reproduced in the New 
York Times in facsimile in the issue of February 8, 
1944, p. 3. A tacitly corrected Japanese version may 
be found in the Bulletin of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel Training (Training Division, Nav. Pers. 14916 
(March 15, 1944]), p. 4. I make no comment; those 
who can read Japanese do not need it; it would not 
help those who cannot read Japanese, even though 
they can talk it. 

In Harper's Magazine, April, 1944, p. 389, Mr. 
Nathaniel Peffer, who seems to know what he is talk- 
ing about and therefore does not talk nonsense, writes 
as follows: ‘‘There are not twelve men in the United 
States who can write a Japanese proclamation in the 
proper official style that would not make all Tokyo 
guffaw because it contained half a dozen Milt Gross- 
isms. Only the highly educated Japanese could do 
so, for that matter. It is true, as everybody knows, 
that hundreds of young Americans are now going 
through intensive courses in the Japanese language. 
In most cases they are getting just enough of the 
written language to read a newspaper article, if it is 
fairly simply written, and to get the gist of a page in 
a not very difficult book. As for the spoken language, 
they will get enough to make their wants known, to 
engage in conversation about things but not about 
ideas, to give simple instructions. They will not get 
enough to understand a Japanese when a Japanese 
desires that they should not understand. Japanese is 
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men are apt to lose their judgment; yet 
even now, in a practical field of endeavor, 
such as engineering, the disastrous re- 
sults of acceleration are beginning to be 
admitted. “Accelerated programs were 
adopted by engineering school faculties 
against their better judgment 

students’ rate of absorption is notably 
less under the accelerated program 
There is a very real danger that the ac- 
celerated program will send growing 
numbers of inferior engineers into in- 
dustry” is a sober opinion which I quote 
again from the Times (November 26, 
1943). 

It would not be difficult, but it is not 
worth while, either on Mr. Bolling’s ac- 
count or on mine, to refute his hasty and 
illogical assumptions one by one—argu- 
ment is no name to call his diatribe. But 
his complaint about Bloomfield’s book 
had better be nailed to the counter. The 
fact is simply that I know, but our re- 
tired professor of Greek does not, that 
the basis of that mechanistic pseudo- 
scientific theory of language which he, 
opening his mouth and shutting his eyes, 
swallows whole, as something new, ac- 
tually was refuted by Plato in the Sophist 
and in the Theaetetus. 

As for linguistic analysis, it should not 
be difficult to find a “‘linguist’’ who knows, 
shall we say, no Latin. Give him some 
five or six hundred pages of Latin au- 
thors, but no dictionary, no comment, 
no grammar. Instead give him a Latinist 
to act as the informant or native speaker, 
talking only Latin; and let our linguist 
set to work to analyze and then describe 
the Latin language. The result will not 
a language of literary allusions, of expression through 
connotation as much as through word, of indirection 
and ellipsis, Anyone who has lived in the Far East 
and studied a Far Eastern language knows how easily 
a@ conversation can pass over his head even after he 
has acquired a certain mastery.”’ 


All this, I repeat, would be ‘‘comic’’ if it were not 
“potentially disastrous.’ 
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differ materially from Hale and Buck, 
which even the “linguists” have not yet 
dared to maintain is a work of fiction; or, 
if it does, it will do so by being incomplete 
and erroneous. If it does not differ, then 
where is the much vaunted advance made 
by this new “‘science”’? How does its prod- 
uct differ, except in inadequacy and in 
cumbrous slowness, from the traditional 
grammar? If it does, as is likely enough 
to be the case, then it differs from the 
traditional grammar only for the worse. 

Mr. Bolling thinks me “naif” for de- 

clining to accept as an adequate defini- 
tion of language this: ‘‘a system of ar- 
bitrary vocal symbols, by means of which 
a social group co-operates.’’ The boot is 
on the other leg. A child of five knows 
more about language than that—and 
uses his knowledge too. Nowhere out- 
side the walls of academe could anyone 
be so aboriginally Arcadian, so utterly 
ingénu, as to imagine that that definition 
even begins to describe language and its 
uses. 
Whoever will give ten seconds to a 
glance at the Bloch-Trager pamphlet will 
agree that, as I declared, the morphologi- 
cal terminology is that of traditional 
grammar, which works well enough for 
Indo-European languages. This is a con- 
sequence of the authors’ choice of English 
(why not Japanese?) as a specimen for 
“this sort of work.” But it has the further 
consequence that the model which they 
set up is, as I said, partial and incom- 
plete. Their pamphlet professes to treat 
of linguistic analysis, not the analysis of 
English, which we can all of us speak 
already anyway. 

The meanings of words change, proud- 
ly announces Mr. Bolling, with all the 
self-glorification of those who proclaim 
old news. For him, as for those for whom 
he claims to speak, “linguist”? means not 
a scholar with a knowledge of languages, 
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but a person whose object of study is lan- 
guage. So be it; if he must have it so, he 
may. Now that the public is yet once 
more Officially and positively informed, 
it has no excuse for not knowing just 
what it is buying at so high a price. In 
any other business, for example, in the 
business of selling medicinal drugs, an 
illustration which Mr. Bolling generously 
furnishes, the labels on the packages 
must be unambiguous, or the law steps in. 
No layman would be deceived in the real 
world, where men must live by their wits, 
by the device—and in no state in the 
Union does pretentious practice go long 
undetected or is ever lawful, all the way 
from plumbing to medicine, under the 
shallow subterfuge—of a “change in 


meaning”’ in the title self-assumed by the 
practitioner. 

For many years I have believed what 
is now obvious to all except the wilfully 


blind, that language is in itself a most 
important branch of study; in the right 
hands it may well be the key to the con- 
trol of human destiny; in the wrong hands 
it can be fatal. But bricks are not made 
without straw, and not even donkeys can 
go perpetually without food. To under- 
stand language it 7s necessary to know 
languages; the amazing thing is that it is 
also necessary to point out this truism. 
“Linguistics” of Mr. Bolling’s school is 
the most barren of all pastures; mathe- 
matical logic is rich food by comparison. 

The greatest linguists, however, have 
been comparative philologists, men who, 
like Paul Kretschmer, for example, have 
driven a double team—a great Hellenist 
as well as a great linguist. As for the 
teaching of beginners in Greek and Latin, 
I know something about that problem 
from recent experience. One of my stu- 
dents, a man completely innocent of 
Latin at the beginning, after two semes- 
ters’ teaching, at the rate of three hours a 
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week, passed into a regular undergraduate 
course attended by other students who 
had studied Latin in school for three or 
four years, and beat them all. The young 
man, to be sure, has brains. In all teach- 
ing, methods are as nothing compared 
with men—the men who learn and the 
man who teaches. 

If I were ignorant of Scripture, and yet 
resolved to quote it, as if I had a familiari- 
ty with it such as I actually had not, I 
should have the decency first to read 
chapter as well as verse. It was my dough- 
ty namesake, who after all, when he went 
up from Gilgal, won that battle in which 
the Sun and the Moon stood still. Why 
this globe spins round once in 24h. 3m. 
56.5554s. of sidereal time, and what 
keeps its spinning just so, neither more 
nor less fast, I have no notion; but it is 
certain that no amount of Bolling (v.l. 
“‘bowling’’) can accelerate the rate of its 
rotation, or the rate of cerebration, if any, 
of 99.9 per cent of this globe’s human 
commorants. The Lord, however, de- 
livered up the Amorites; by the same 
token had Joshua—somehow—caused the 
Sun and the Moon to—ah—accelerate, 
that’s the word, the day was lost. Not yet 
overtaken by victory—fortunately for 
them, unfortunately for the rest of us— 
the accelerationists now scamper in hel- 
ter-skelter hysterics to the field of ‘‘post- 
war” planning, heedless of the cost to all 
serious education. That our system of 
education can be improved none will 
deny. Its most urgent need is a severe 
pruning; and after that time for natural 
growth—more haste, less speed. For I, 
too, can quote Scripture: “he that be- 
lieveth shall not make haste.” 

The title of Mr. Bolling’s article has 
no relevancy to the article itself, not even 
through his assumed position of sus Mi- 
neruam. His article is, and he intended it 
to be, a personal attack; the title is a 
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mere pretext, a peg on which to hang the 
attack. It is proper, therefore, for me to 
end on the note on which his attack ends. 
It was beyond any man’s expectation 
that my review could influence the In- 
tensive Language Programme, or keep 
its booklets from its conscript customer, 
the American taxpayer. Nothing, unless 
it be the American mother, when she 
finds out and does something about it, 
will keep anything from anybody who is 
supplied, out of public moneys, with one 
of “more than 10,000” copies of another 
booklet, published by the Linguistic So- 
ciety and the Intensive Language Pro- 
gramme, a booklet which undertakes to 
instruct the Armed Forces in the Mela- 
nesian-Pidgin equivalents for unmen- 
tionable things—at least things which I 
am not allowed to mention here, not be- 
cause they are military secrets, but be- 
cause they are obscene. 

In fine, this is my position: (1) an edu- 
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cational diet of potatoes for breakfast, 
potatoes for lunch, and potatoes for din- 
ner is not merely revolting, but incapable 
of being digested; (2) a language should 
be acquired in relation to the whole back- 
ground of the history and literature or 
culture of the people who spoke or speak 
it; (3) writing and reading, for all except 
infants and illiterates, are valuable ad- 
juncts to learning; (4) the “linguistics” 
of the Bloch-Trager pamphlet is the most 
extreme application that we have yet seen 
of ‘‘educationism’”—the doctrine that if 
you “know how’”’ to teach a subject, it is 
not necessary to know the subject mat- 
ter; (5) the results are already beginning 
to expose the fallacy of this method; (6) 
the method rests upon a partial, and 
therefore faulty, understanding of the 
nature of language itself; (7) all methods 
that contribute to vivid, successful, and 
economical teaching are worthy. 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF THE SUN AND LIGHT IN THE 
REPUBLIC OF PLATO. II 
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HE sun reaches its greatest develop- 
ment as a symbol in Plato. It be- 
comes the symbol of the highest 
element in his thought, and he endows it 
with the complex function of symbolizing 
Being and Becoming. In the thought of 
Plato the sun assumes a symbolical func- 
tion which embraces the traditional con- 
ceptions of the sun, yet transcends them 
through Plato’s new use of the symbol. As 
symbols expand in meaning in the minds 
of poets, so the sun expands in symbolical 
content in Plato’s thought. Plato con- 
tributes to the symbol a new metaphysi- 
cal meaning, which is found in the account 
of the sun as a symbol of the Good. In the 
Republic Plato expands the symbol to in- 
clude metaphysics as well as religion and 
poetry. Plato impressed deeply upon the 
history of metaphorical thought the no- 
tion that light equals truth. It is the im- 
portance of his contribution to the his- 
tory of the symbol that makes a study of 
the sun and its light in his thought signifi- 
cant. 

The appropriateness of the sun as an 
image of the Good was inevitable. In the 
sun Plato had found a symbol which by 
its very nature lends itself to symbolizing 
the highest. Dante also saw in the sun the 
most appropriate symbol for the expres- 
sion of God. “There is,” he says, “no 
sensible thing in all the world more wor- 
thy to be an image of God than the sun, 
which with its sensible light illumines 
first itself, and then all celestial and ele- 
mentary bodies; so God first illumines 
Himself with intellectual light, and then 
the celestial and other intelligences.”’* 

8 Convivio, III, 12, 4. 

(CLassica, PawoLoey, XX XIX, Ocrossr, 1944] 


The sun, though a material thing belong- 
ing to the world of sense and change, was 
for Plato eternal; its light shines eternal- 
ly, it is self-sufficient (i.¢., needs no fuel 
from outside), is independent of the world, 
and the earth is dependent upon its light 
and heat for its very existence and growth. 
Plato needed a symbol which would ex- 
press a reality which was comprehensive 
in character; he needed a symbol full of 
religious feeling, one which was at the 
same time the source of Being and of Be- 
coming. He therefore found in the sun of 
Greek tradition a highly developed sym- 
bol to express the highest element in his 
thought. Plato chose the Sun* as the first 
of the symbols, ahead of the mathematical 
Line and the symbol of the Cave, because 
it was a natural visible counterpart of 
the invisible and was usefully molded by 
Greek tradition with a nature and char- 
acter capable of expressing the immanent, 
yet transcendent, status of Being in the 
world of Becoming. The Line and the 
Cave, in turn, depend upon the Sun for a 
framework of reference. The Sun provides 
the visual counterpart for the intellectual 
symbol of the Line, and the Cave makes 
use of light and darkness, image and orig- 
inal for metaphysical application. The 
three symbols are interrelated in a “ter- 
nary” structure, i.e., they express “in 
[three] parts a conception which exists 
in the speaker’s mind as one. The imme- 
diate use of this artifice is to present the 
conception to the hearer in [three] parts, 
which, after entering his mind separately, 


86 The capitalized forms refer to the similes, while 
the small letters refer to the sun, line, and cave, the 
actual objects. 
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will there reunite. The ulterior use is (1) 
to facilitate a clear expression of a com- 
plex conception, and (2) to set before the 
apprehension [three] images of the object, 
as it presents itself at [three] successive 
moments.’’®? This technique, which Riddell 
observes in Plato’s style, is carried over 
into the symbolism of the Republic. The 
three symbols are three different facets for 
the expression of one conception; the Sun 
gives the background for the other two, 
as well as symbolizing the Good; in turn 
the Line and the Cave give analytic defi- 
nition and dramatic spectacle to the Sun. 
The Good is illustrated through each sym- 
bol; the Line is treated from the precise 
epistemological point of view; the Cave 
is treated from the allegorical point of 
view, i.e., the relation of human nature 
to the contents of the Line; the Sun 
gives the keynote, the religious and sug- 
gestive quality, to the rest. 

An examination of the evidence, how- 
ever, reveals that there is only one simile, 
that of the Sun; the similes of the Line 
and Cave are special determinations of 
the Sun; torn apart from the matrix of 
the first simile, they create difficulties, 
but, considered as amplifications of the 
Sun, they gain cumulative and rooted sig- 
nificance. 

Plato expands the simile of the Sun 
through what may be called a technique of 
transposition;®* Plato takes the already 
defined elements of the first simile and 


87 J. Riddell, The Apology of Plato (Oxford, 1867), 
p. 196. I have substituted a ternary structure in place 
of the ‘‘binary structure,’’ though I have retained his 
exact phrasing. 

88 Cf. W. H. Palmer, ‘‘The Use of Anaphora in the 
Amplification of General Truth,’’ TAPA, Vol. XLV 
(1914), Abstracts, l: ‘‘But as the underlying purpose 
of the amplification is to hold the attention of the listen- 
er on acertain thought for some length of time, it may 
not only take the form of an analysis into a number of 
partitive representations of this general thought, as is 
normally the case, but again it may consist of a num- 
ber of practically synonymous expressions, which re- 
iterate the general thought by stating it in several 
different ways"’ (cf. Aristotle Rhetoric 1412 a 4: raira 
88 xpoofye 51d THs kar’ dvadoylay peradopas). 
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transposes them to different contexts; 
furthermore, it is a technique which trans- 
poses the concrete elements of perceptible 
analysis to the abstract and vice versa; 
and, finally, it is a technique which 
transposes the elements of the first simile 
to the problems of human beings. There 
are so many complex movements in the 
technique of transposition that its com- 
plexity may become baffling unless, like 
Theseus, we wind the thread amid the com- 
plexities back toward the first simile, 
which, by its nature, is simple and easily 
understood. The similes of the paxporépa 
mepiodos are characterized by a movement 
of thought which by its very nature can- 
not treat symbols in a static way. The 
movement of thought, however, is general- 
ly tied down to a few notions which are 
derived from the simile of the Sun; these 
are: (1) light and darkness, (2) image and 
original, and (3) up and down. It is the 
transposition of these symbolic formulas 
to various philosophical and human prob- 
lems that constitutes much of the com- 
plexity of the similes. It is the use of these 
three factors in a technique of transposi- 
tion that is the keynote to the understand- 
ing of the similes. Light and darkness, 
image and original, up and down, are dif- 
ferent symbolic formulas with the same 
meaning even though they are not al- 
ways applied to the same object. They are 
the language of dramatization and sym- 
bolism. They are the formulas of philoso- 
phy which explain the invisible through 
its appropriate visible. They are repeti- 
tions, which occur again and again in the 
language of Plato; here they are concen- 
trated in their application. By studying 
Plato’s technique in the use of these for- 
mulas, noting where they are used alone 
and where they are co-ordinated, we shall 
gain clarity of interpretation. 

The essential function of the three sym- 
bolic formulas is economy in definition; 
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they are abbreviations of thought, plastic 
for purposes of transposition, and are 
cognates in meaning, being what Aristotle 
calls duoiws éxovra mpds &Anda.®® Figure 1 
illustrates the three symbolic formulas of 
light and darkness, up and down, original 


Cc Light or Original 


S Darkness 
NaH} Image 


rx) Up and down 
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Sun. Light and darkness are reinterpreted 
in terms of up and down and of original 
and image, which are cognate symbolic 
formulas. Starting from the first simile, 
light and darkness are expanded through 
their cognate notions of up and down, 
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and image. The technique of transposi- 
tion involves the application of each for- 
mula to one or all of the similes. Figure 2 
illustrates the relation of the Sun to the 
Line and the Cave in terms of light and 
darkness, up and down, original and 
image. 

The common denominator of all the 
similes is light and darkness, which are 
the essential characters of the simile of the 

8 Aristotle Topica 153 b 36. 


B=Darkness=dpards réros 


III. Simile of Cave 
A=Light 
B= Darkness 
C’-D’, D’-C’=Movement upward in 
Divided Line and down- 
ward return to Cave 
a=Original in vonrds réros 
B=Image in vonrds réros 
a=Original in dparés réros =EF 
B=Image in dparés réros =CE 
a-8=Original in vonrds ré6mos =FD 
a-8=Image in dparés rémos =CF 


=GD 
=F¢ 
=EF 
=CE 


=GD 
=FG 


=CF 


image and original. The transition, as 
will be seen, is gradual and from simple to 
complex. In the Line the notion of image 
and original and upward motion is added; 
in the Cave we find all the symbolic fac- 
tors, including movement downward, ap- 
plied to human nature. 

The three formulas are a means to an 
end. Light and darkness, image and orig- 
inal, up and down, form the context and 
background for the notion of ra perati, 
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which plays an important part in Plato’s 
thought.*® Plato is aware that the end is 
not attainable except through partial 
stages and degrees; therefore, these no- 
tions must be related to the notion of ra 
perati. Light makes visible the realm of ra 
peraéi; image and original, up and down, 
show the relative status of the degrees of 
reality of ra perati. Furthermore, the 
three similes themselves must be related 
to their appropriate end, the sun and the 
Good. Accordingly, light, even though it 
plays a pre-eminent role in the three 
similes, must be related to its source, the 
sun; and along with it the notion of image 
and original, which is dependent upon 
light for visibility. Likewise the concept 
of up and down, as a symbol of degrees of 
reality, must be considered as a ladder to 
the Good. The three symbolic formulas 
form the context of ra perati in the 
Chain of Being and are all derivative and 
dependent on the Sun and the Good. Ac- 
cordingly, the symbolic formulas and the 
similes themselves are treated by Plato 
as means to the real end, the Good. The 
accompanying composite and synoptic 
diagram of the three symbolic formulas 
and three similes (Fig. 3) reveals their 
context and relation to the sun and the 
Good. As has been shown, there is only 
one major simile with two exploratory 
and explanatory determinations. An anal- 
ysis of the structure is necessary to under- 
stand their co-ordination and subordina- 
tion in the paxporépa mepiodos of the Re- 
public. 

With this explanation furnishing, as it 
were, the thread of Ariadne, let us now 
proceed into the metaphysical labyrinth 


80 For the notion of ra ywerati in Plato cf. Rep. 
477 a, 478 d, 479 d; Phaedo 93 b; Philebus 26d, 23 c-d; 
ef. Olympiodorus In Platonis Phaedonem commentaria 
(ed. Norvin), p. 101, 1. 12: Ba®pot rijs 4\nSelas. For a full 
treatment of the subject cf. J. Souilhé, La Notion 
platonicienne d’intermédiaire dans la philosophie des 
dialogues (Paris, 1919); W. F. R. Hardie, A Study in 
Plato (Oxford, 1936), pp. 49-65. 
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of the Sun, the Line, and the Cave, not- 
ing not only Plato’s technique of transpo- 
sition but also Plato’s plastic use of the 
tradition concerning the sun and its light. 
Plato, contrary to the Greek tradition, 
conceives of the sun not as an end in itself 
but as a symbol of a higher reality. This 
change is necessitated by the fact that 
the idea of Good is not knowledge or 
being but the cause of both and something 
that is beyond them. Therefore, the sun 
is made the souree of light but is not 
light itself. It is a stage below in the scale 
of Being, and the derivative relation of the 
sun to the Good is expressed in the lan- 
guage both of religion and of metaphysics; 
its religious character is expressed by 
éxyovos*! and its metaphysical by cause 
(airia). Plato made this change to suit 
his metaphysical purpose. 

Before developing the symbolism of the 
Sun in detail, Socrates restates the dis- 
tinction between particulars and Ideas: the 
former are apprehended by sight, the 
latter by reason. This lays the foundation 
for the analogy of light and truth. The 
two realms are defined as the receptacle of 
light, literal in the one, metaphorical in 
the other. An analysis of our senses reveals 
that sight occupies a pre-eminent. posi- 
tion; for, whereas in the other senses 
nothing is required except the faculty and 
its object in order that a sensation may 
take place, in the case of sight a third ele- 
ment is required, one which is intermedi- 
ate between the eye and its object. This 
third element is light. The creator has 
made the sense of sight the most valuable 
(woduredeorarnv, 507¢7) and _ precious 
(riyswwrepw, 508a1). The reason for its 
being called the most valuable has been 
sought in the parallel passages*? rather 


%l&yovos is applied not only to mortals but to 
gods as well (cf. Homer E 813; Tim. 40 d; Laws 817 d. 

Cf. Aristotle Metaphysics 980 a 24; De sensu 
437 a4.In Tim. 47 a 1-c 4 Plato explains its riu4 by 
saying that sight, alone of the senses, enables us to 
discover god. 
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Darkness Image-Original 
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Aotagrd, 508 d, 533 d, 478 ¢ ‘Oparés vs. vonrds rémos, 509d, 5lle 
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Shadows vs. oxevaord, 515 a 
davracpuara Oeia vs. dvra, 532¢ 
Propaedeutic studies vs. drepovpdxa, 529d 


Movement Up-Down 
Line: C-D, 511 b 
Cave: C’-D’, D'-C’, 515¢ ff., 512d 
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than in its own context. Socrates does not 
predicate its value (7.7) on its usefulness 
or on its being the most valuable to man 
but because the tertium quid in the process 
of vision—light—emanates from the sun, 
which is the offspring of the Good. It is its 
ultimate and direct connection with the 
Good that makes the sense of sight most 
valuable. Plato here connects the organ 
of vision not with the scientific theories of 
the time but with the ultimate Good. 

Plato elaborates the relation of the eye, 
light, and the sun for symbolical purposes. 
Though the sun is the cause of sight, we 
must not identify either sight or the eye 
with the sun, although the eye resembles 
the sun more closely than any other organ 
of sense and the sun himself is seen by the 
eye. The scientific theories of Empedocles 
about the sun, as we have seen, are drawn 
upon to create distinctions useful for analo- 
gies in the relation of the Good to Being 
and Becoming. Plato remarks that the 
sun is neither sight nor the eye, but the 
eye is the most sunlike (jA\wwedéorarov, 
508 b 3) of all instruments of sense. This 
scientific observation is based on Em- 
pedocles’ theory of vision, in which the 
eye is a stream of fine fire similar to sun- 
light. The contact of these two similar 
streams of fire makes vision possible. 
There is actual sunlight in the eye, and 
thus the analysis of vision instils into the 
symbolism the spirit of science, but it is 
science employed for philosophical pur- 
poses. Plato analyzes vision in order to 
illustrate the metaphysical relation of 
knowledge to the Good, i.e., vision: sun: : 
Knowledge: Good. Thus, in practice as 
well as in theory he makes the sciences 
handmaidens of dialectic.** 

Plato calls light an “effluence,” érip- 
putov,** dispensed (raycevouévny) from 

% Rep. 533 d. 

% It is ascientific and especially a medical word; cf. 
references cited s.v. érippyois L.-S. Greek Lexicon®, es- 
pecially Aeschylus Zum. 907; Democritus uses it in 


epistemology: éripvopin éxaoroow 4 5dfis (Diels, op. cit., 
Democ. B 7). 


the sun, which he calls a divinity in 
heaven. This finds a parallel in the poetic 
and religious conception of light. In the 
eighth Pythian light is décd070s, and when 
its divine gleam comes from heaven hap- 
piness comes to mortals. In Plato also it is 
a divine derivation that makes vision 
possible and renders the eye sunlike. We 
have here a scientific analysis of light 
consonant with the Greek tradition of the 
origin of light. Plato analyzes the nature 
of vision in the context of both its scien- 
tific and its religious tradition, thus show- 
ing that he unites the two conflicting 
traditions in the expression of his highest 
thought. 


Plato analyzes sense-perception as a 
scientist and does not introduce into the 
analysis religious or metaphysical impli- 
cations until he has finished with the 
scientific analysis of vision. When he 
comes to the explanation of the source of 
light, he introduces the religious implica- 
tions of the symbol by acknowledging 
the sun as a god in which Socrates and the 
rest of the Athenians believed.®* He does 
not, however, dwell upon or amplify the 
religious nature of the sun, for he is not, 
in the first place, discussing the religious 
character of the Good; and, furthermore, 
by associating the symbol with the divine 
nature of the sun he achieves a religious 
background for his symbol. In the use of 
language, however, Plato evokes many 
emotional, poetic, and religious overtones 
which light had for the mind of a fifth- 
century Athenian. Though Plato refers 
to the sun as a god in the ordinary 


% Rep. 508 a. Glaucon's remark—‘‘the one that 
you too and other people mean’”’ (Svrep kai od xai of 
4\\o.)—adds a significant allusion to Socrates’ re- 
marks in the Apology. There Socrates maintains that 
he worships the sun like the rest of the Athenians 
(Gorep of Sdn [Apology 26d]). In this passage of 
the Republic, Plato, in almost the same phrase, 
echoes an affirmation of Socrates’ remarks in the 
Apology. He takes this occasion, as it were, to re- 
affirm Socrates’ belief and worship of the sun (cf. J. A. 
Notopoulos, ‘‘Socrates and the Sun,’’ CJ, XX XVII 
[1942], 260-74). 
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cult,® he deepens the religious and poetical 
atmosphere of the symbolism by relying 
upon certain words and phrases.’ Plato 
does not find it necessary to develop this 
religious strain in the symbolism; he 
sticks to his purpose—the metaphysical 
revelation of the nature of the Good. But 
he depends upon the already existing and 
established poetical and religious conno- 
tation of light in fifth-century literature 
and religion to give background to the 
Good. He concentrates on the scientific 
and natural elements of the symbol for 
illustrative purposes. He raises into relief 


%6 Rep. 508 a; cf. Laws 950d; Tim. 92¢c; Plato 
conceives of the sun as a god, even if it is a corporeal 
body. He accepted its divinity without raising the 
question of how a corporeal body can be a god. To 
understand the context of Plato’s use of 6eés cf. the 
Pythagorean notion (Diog. Laert. viii. 27). 


97 &yovos (507 a) is both religious and poetical 
(cf. Homer E 813; \ 236; Prometheus 137; Oed. Tyr. 
1474; Pindar Pyth. 5. 72 and 1. 63; Isth. 7. 15; Laws 
817 d); ray aicOjocewv Snurovpydv (507 c 6) is the divine 
creator (cf. notion of Demiurge Tim. 41la, 68 e, 
Ajax 1035; cf. éinurobpynoev Rep. 507 c 10; cf. Shorey, 
Plato’s Republic, II, 98); wodvred\eorarny (50707) is 
also poetic and religious, used adjectivally in connec- 
tion with rourai and @veia (Plato Alcibiades II, 148 e, 
149c; Xenophon Hiero 1. 20); elxep wh dGripov 1d dds 
(508 a 1: cf. ripwrépw fvyS, 508 a) reflects the rever- 
ence in which light was held in Greek religion and 
poetry (r.u7 is an attribute of gods or kings; cf. Homer 
A 278, 516); ray & obpavG bedv (508 a 4), the associa- 
tion of the sun as a god in the heavens is almost a re- 
ligious formula (cf. Homer A 18); the sun as a god is 
called the xipus (508 a5) of light, «ips being an 
epithet of the gods (cf. Pindar Isth. 5. 53). The re- 
ligious background of light is Orphic. In the the- 
ology of the Orphics, which Plato refers to as iepoi 
hoyor (Ep. vii. 335 a), ‘‘Phanes,’’ the sun, plays an 
important role. Phanes, together with Ouranos and 
Gé, sprang from the egg laid by Night. The earliest 
Orphics, being preachers of the future life, transmigra- 
tion, worshiped Phanes, the Sun; hence its importance 
in Orphic literature and influence upon the Pythag- 
oreans and Plato. Its importance is evident from the 
use made of light in the Mysteries (for a discussion of 
¢4s and its relation to the Mysteries cf. E. Hatch, 
“The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the 
Christian Church,’’ in Hibbert Lectures, 1888 (London, 
1891], pp. 238 ff.; R. A. Neil, The Knights of Aristoph- 
anes (Cambridge, 1901], note on 1. 1319; cf. also Dio 
Chr. xii. 33). The religious association of ¢4s with the 
Mysteries was a commonplace in Plato's time, and for 
an illustration of the religious context of Plato's use of 
light we have as evidence the mystic chorus of the 
Frogs (455). Orphism had so permeated Greek poetry 
and philosophy that it was unnecessary for Plato to 
develop the religious background of his symbolism. 
Plato intensifies the religious character of the symbol 
in its connection with Orphic religion. 


this new element in the symbol and sub- 
ordinates its traditional Orphic elements. 
Thus when Plato says xaradkaure adjJea 
(508 d 5) and 76 7@ oxdtw Kexpapévoy (508 
d7) the thought is metaphysical but its 
language is religious and poetical. Since 
Plato’s purpose is to use a traditional 
symbol for the explanation of a new meta- 
physical conception, he proceeds to its 
development without elaborating the 
traditional; he concentrates to gain effect 
and avoids a mystic obscurity which 
often results from the mixing of religion 
with philosophy. Plato remains clear and 
almost geometrical in the use of his sym- 
bol. 

Plato then proceeds to explain the sun 
in its relation to the édparés and vonrds 
toros. The interpretation is expressed in 
an equation.*® The symbol of the sun is 
used precisely and not loosely as in myth. 
It is anatomical in its nature rather than 
functional, exploratory rather than ex- 
planatory, illustrative rather than defini- 
tive. The paramount notion that Plato 
emphasizes is the equation, Sun: light: : 
Good : knowledge. 

The notion of light and darkness, as 
symbolical of truth and ignorance, per- 
meates not only the simile of the Sun but 
that of the Divided Line and the Cave. 
This notion is fully developed by Plato, 
who exploited all its inherent possibilities 
for metaphysical analogy. He uses light 
and darkness not only as opposite ex- 
tremes but also as degrees between, when, 


*8 The equation is (in the form cited by J. Adam, 
The Republic of Plato (Cambridge, 1902], II, 60) as 
follows: 


Témwos éparés témos vonrés 


1. Sun Idea of Good 

2. Light = Truth 

3. Objects of sight (col- = Objects of knowledge 
ors) (ideas) 


4, Seeing subject 
5. Organ of sight (eye) 
6. Faculty of sight (sj:s) Faculty of reason (vois) 
7. Exercise of sight (js, Exercise of reason (vois, 
dpav) i.e., vénors, yraous, ém- 
orhun) 
Ability to know 


Knowing subject 
Organ of knowledge (vois) 


oul 


8. Ability to see 
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as in nature, we have more or less of one 
element in the mixture. This expansion 
of the metaphor to include degrees of light 
and darkness®® is important for the in- 
troduction of the intermediate states of 
mind (za@n) in the Line. The degree of 
light and darkness is equated with de- 
grees of knowledge and opinion. As most 
of education is concerned with the inter- 
mediate stages, the perati stages of light 
and darkness are just as important as the 
extremes. Plato makes full use of the ex- 
tremes and intermediate stages of light 
and darkness in the symbolism. The 
mingling of light with darkness is sym- 
bolical of the notion of 7a yerati, which is 
mentioned in the simile of the Sun and 
fully developed in the Line and the Cave. 
It is of interest also to notice that Plato 
associates the symbolism of light and 
darkness with the spatial indeterminate 
notion of avw, ka7w.!°° Light is then equiva- 
lent to limit, complete darkness to non- 
being; darkness mingled with light is 
equivalent to becoming. Here Plato uni- 
fies the visible and spatial notions into one 
symbolism. He will exploit their combined 
effect in the Line and in the Cave. 

With this notion of light and darkness 
is also connected the notion of image and 
original, a major symbol in the Republic. 
It is impossible to see the sun directly 
without the intermediate stages;!® to see 
the sun directly leads to blindness. There- 
fore, the intermediate stages are essential. 
The notion of 7a perati is expressed not 
only by the equivalent notion of 76 74 oxéTw 
xexpayevov (508 d 7) but also by the equiv- 
alent notion of image and original. This 
association of light and darkness with 


*? For a similar notion of degrees of light or dark- 
ness cf. the cregava: of light and darkness which ex- 
plain the character of different things by the rela- 
tive quantity of each element mixed in them (frag. 
12, Parmenides). 

100 Rep. 508 d; 1d 1d oxdrw xexpapévoy (508 d) = 7d 
ds@orépwr weréxov, Tod elvai re xail ph elvar (478 e). 


101 Thid. 532 a. 


image and original is reciprocal, for light 
and darkness are intimately connected 
with seeing shadows and originals. The 
peragi notion of darkness and light is 
used to symbolize degrees of education; 
with it are associated the spatial notion 
of dvw xai ka7w and that of image and orig- 
inal, which are very essential for the il- 
lustration of the relation of Becoming and 
Being. An illustration of their natural 
association is seen in the notion that the 
world of Becoming is an image of the 
world of Being, which is the source of all 
light. The world of Becoming is an image 
because, like the light of the eye or the 
moon, it is derivative from the sun. The 
origin of this metaphysical analogy is to 
be found in the realm of contemporary 
science. In the Republic! Plato knows 
that the light of the moon is borrowed 
from the sun. This scientific notion, which 
he got from Anaxagoras and Emped- 
ocles,!°* serves as the basis for the sym- 
bolical reference of scientific facts to the 
realm of metaphysics, e.g., the eye:sun: 
the moon:the sun::the world of Be- 
coming: the world of Being. This analogy 
is applied to the subdivisions of the Line. 
In the symbolism of the sun, therefore, we 
have the source for all the uses of the 
image versus original notion, which is 
based on the visual theories concerning 
the eve and the contemporary theory of 
the relation of the light of the moon to the 
sun. Plato makes use of both these sci- 
entific notions to fashion the structure of 
the Line and the Cave. He has laid down 
the essential features of image versus 
original notion by integrally connecting 
it with light and darkness. In doing this 
he has used a scientific fact to illustrate 
intellectual processes. Plato thus makes 
full use of all the facts of science to illus- 
trate the nature of the relation of the 
worlds of Being and Becoming. These are 


102 616 e-617 a. 108 Cf. Taylor, op. cit., p. 240. 
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the explicit developments of the simile of 
the Light and the Sun. 

Plato exploits the sun not only with 
respect to its light but also with respect 
to its being the cause of growth. He takes 
the traditional commonplace view that 
the sun is the cause of growth,’ and, as 
in the case of light, he develops it into one 
of metaphysical significance. The sun, he 
says, is not only the source of light but 
also the source of “generation, growth 
and nurture though it is not itself genera- 
tion.’ This aspect of the sun is used to 
develop, by analogy, the proportion sun: 
generation :: Good: Being. The sun is 
thus all-inclusive as a symbol; it lays, 
through its aspects of light and growth, 
the “illustrative and substantive’ basis 
for the two succeeding similes. The sun 
is the source of both light and generation, 
which are related to each other as cognates 
of a single process, even as in philosophy 
Truth and Being are correlative phases of 
the Good. 

Plato’s development of generation— 
the second aspect of the sun—is briefer 
than that of light, less analyzed and de- 
veloped in its scientific side. It remains 
for the Line and the Cave to develop and 
correlate the two phases of the sun—light 
and generation. In the first simile the 
analogy of generation : Sun :: Being : 
Good is less felicitous than the analogy of 
light : Truth : : sun : Good. Light is a more 
felicitous symbol of knowledge than gen- 
eration is of Being. This is owing to the 
metaphysical status of each element in 
Plato’s thought. Light, by its traditional 
use, is a natural symbol for Truth; but 
generation is less fortunate as a symbol 
because of the inferior metaphysical 

1 Cf. Agam. 633; Oed. Tyr. 1425. 


1% Rep, 509b; cf. Aristotle Physics 194b13: 
&vOpwros yap &vOpwrov yerva cal #A\vos; De plantis 817 a 22, 

106 N. R. Murphy, ‘‘The Simile of Light in Plato’s 
Republic,”” CQ, XXVI (1932). 93; ef. Coleridge: a 
symbol ‘“‘enunciates the whole, abides itself as a living 
part of that unity of which it is representative.” 


status of generation in Plato’s thought. 
Such a.view, however, runs counter to 
Plato’s strict use of analogy, which 
Aristotle formulates as as érepov éy érépw 
Twi, oUTws GAO ey GArw, olov ws Sis ev 
dpOaruG, vods ev Wux7.!°? The function of 
sensibles is merely that of illustrating the 
nature of the intelligible, e.g., the geo- 
metrician uses triangles as_ illustrative 
symbols of the idea of triangle. Similarly, 
generation (yéveois), though of inferior 
metaphysical status, is used as a symbol 
of Being.'°® Socrates’ procedure here is 
that of the geometrician in the third seg- 
ment of the line. As the geometrician 
uses sensibles but thinks of the ideas 
themselves, so Socrates uses the symbol- 
ism of the passing to illustrate the Good. 
We have here an instance of Plato’s 
transposition. 

Though the sun is taken from the visi- 
ble world for illustrative purposes, sub- 
stantively it is not a part of it. Thus Plato 
says that, though the sun is the source 
of generation, “‘it is not itself generation” 
(509 b). This distinction. between its il- 
lustrative and its substantive uses has led 
to difficulty from ancient times. Porphyry 
was puzzled by this inconsistency and 
questioned whether a corporeal body can 
be a god.'°® Plato himself speaks of the 


107 Aristotle Top. 108 a 10. 


108 The visible cannot be solely identified with the 
sensible in opposition to the intelligible (cf. A. S, 
Ferguson, ‘‘Plato’s Simile of Light,’’ CQ, XV [1921], 
133); the terms ‘‘seen’’ versus ‘‘unseen’’ are used by 
Plato both as opposites (Phaedo 79a, 83 b) and as 
symbolical correlatives (Rep. 509 b). Understanding 
of this elastic use of symbols will avoid confusion. The 
use of ‘‘perceptive analysis’’ as illustrative of intelli- 
gibles is a common practice among ancient phi- 
losophers. Cf. Aristotle Top. 108 a 10; Lucretius 
ii. 123-24: ‘‘dumtaxat rerum magnarum parva potest 
res/exemplare dare et vestigia notitiai’’; also compare 
B. Bosanquet, Logic? (Oxford, 1911), II, 19, 20: 
“comparison ....is a name applied to the inten- 
tional cross-reference of two or more given contents, 
in order to establish, between those contents as given, 
a general or special identity, difference, or partial 
identity (likeness)..... The equation is essentially 
comparative.”’ 


109 Tamb. De myst. i. 17. 
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stars as épara (Rep. 529c) and as Oeoi 
dparol kal yevvntoi (Tim. 40 d),"° yet in 
the simile of the Sun it is not a part of 
yeveots. This mystery of how the sun, 
hanging between Being and Becoming, 
can escape yéveois in this context has 
puzzled many commentators. Bosanquet 
remarks: “Here probably there is a trace 
of mysticism or confusion between the 
persistence of objects in space and time 
and the uniformity of natural law.” 

The contradiction of how the sun is not 
yeveois here, yet is yéveors in other parts 
of Plato, is explained if we examine the 
context of the sun in Rep. 529 ¢ ff. and 
Tim. 40 d, which are a basis for the yéveots 
interpretation of the sun. In these pas- 
sages Plato conceives of the sun in 
its scientific tradition. In Rep. 529 ¢ ff. 
the sun is an object of the propaedeutic 
studies which the philosopher pursues in 
order to train himself for the apprehen- 
sion of the Good. These studies drag him 
away from Becoming, and astronomy is 
the study of the movements of the stars, 
which illustrate in their motion the ideal 
movement of the izepovpavos realm. The 
sun in this passage is looked upon simply 
as a scientific phenomenon; similarly, 
Tim. 28 b shows the sun in its scientific 
context, which by its very nature is a 
yevvnrov. Not to recognize that the sun in 
these contexts is different from that in 
the simile of the Sun leads to confusion 
and difficulty. The sun in the context of 
the simile of the Sun is used in both an il- 
lustrative and a substantive aspect. As 
illustrative, it is used as part of the scien- 
tific tradition; its scientific aspects are 
analyzed for metaphysical illustration. 
In its substantive aspect, as the éyovos of 
the Good, Plato treats the sun in its re- 

10 Of. E. R. Dodds, Proclus, the Elements of 


Theology (Oxford, 1933), p. 283, for the development 
of this antithesis in later thought. 


111 B, Bosanquet, A Companion to Plato's Republic? 
(London, 1925), p. 248. 


ligious context, where it is a god and hence 
not subject to yéveous. Like a god he is be- 
yond; and, by analogy with the Good, 
Plato looks upon the sun as transcending 
generation. Plato is heir to both religious 
and scientific traditions, and in the simile 
of the Sun he makes use of both. 

The religious conception of the sun in 
this simile also accounts for the otherwise 
strange fact that the sun is the cause only 
of até and rpodh but not of dbopa." The 
sun is a substantive representation of the 
Good, and in its religious aspect it could 
not be the cause of d8opa4. It causes things 
to grow by its divine light, and that is 
why ¢6o0pa is excluded. It is only the reli- 
gious conception of the sun which ac- 
counts for the omission of ¢60pa and the 
inclusion of yéveors as a character of the 
sun. 

The symbolism of the sun ends after 
having established the equation shown in 
Figure 4. The simile of the Sun is a com- 
prehensive and geometrically expressed 
outline of Plato’s central philosophy in 
the Republic; it gives “the orientation of 
the map which is to guide his philoso- 
phers”’ ;!'’ it is like the definition of justice, 
at first “writ large,’ and is not detailed 
in the development of any of its points, 
thus attaining the clarity and simplicity 
which is required to explain to Glaucon 
the péy:orov uabnua. To have explored the 
possibilities of each equation would have 
confused Glaucon; so it was necessary for 
Socrates to expand the simile of the Sun 
further in order to explain its significance. 
The expansion takes the form of two addi- 
tional similes, that of the Line and that of 
the Cave. 

The movement of thought in the 
paxporépa mepiodos is carefully motivated 
so as to advance from simple to complex; 
consequently, Socrates has sacrificed de- 


112 Cf, Ferguson, op. cit., p. 134. 
113 Jbid., p. 132. 
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tail for broad outline in the first simile. In 
the simile of the Divided Line, Plato be- 
gins to bring in detail. The purpose of the 
Line is to develop the notion of inter- 
mediates (7a uerat), which form the con- 
text for human education. The inter- 
mediates are the steps which human in- 
telligence must ascend in order to reach 
the Good."* Since the Good, however, is 
difficult to apprehend, the intervening 
stages are, practically speaking, most im- 
portant for the process of education. 
Plato therefore shifts his emphasis from 
the Good (which is the theme of the Sun) 
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accounts for Plato’s greater use of it in 
the Line. 

In the Line the states of the mind or 
levels of intelligence are expressed in 
terms of light or darkness (cadjvea— 
acadea). The states of mind are related to 
their objects, and consequently the notion 
of light and darkness has to be expanded 
so as to include the relation of mind to 
object. In the Line the 74@n are usually de- 
scribed metaphorically in terms of light 
or darkness; the objects of the 146n, how- 
ever, are generally described through the 
use of image and original. Consequently, 
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and concentrates in the Line upon the 
means of attaining this end. This shift is 
accompanied by Plato’s use of the sun’s 
light rather than the sun itself, for light 
by its very nature admits of degrees of 
more or less. It is this fitness of light and 
darkness to symbolize the degree of more 
or less in intellectual development that 


114 The striking thing here is that Plato places the 
Good, not at the top of a series of virtues or goods, 
but at the top of the series of types of knowledge, 
where one might expect the Idea of Truth. The 
answer is to be found in the Phaedo. As Socrates 
Says about Anaxagoras, Socrates was looking not 
merely for a scientific description to the effect that 
the earth is round or not and how it came about, but 
for an additional explanation—that this shape was 
for the best. This is the only satisfying explanation, a 
teleological and not a causal one. So for Plato the 
Good is the standard for the satisfying explanation. 
The writer is indebted to Prof. H. T. Costello for 
this point. 


the Line has two sets of symbols to ex- 
press the intermediate stages of education. 
In the Line, Plato not only co-ordinates 
light-darkness with original-image but 
pari passu with the notion of avw, xarw. 
The notion of up and down is implicit in 
the first simile and fully developed in the 
Line. It is co-ordinated with light-dark- 
ness and image-original because it ex- 
presses the same meaning as they do, only 
in different terms. “Avw, xarw are terms of 
vertical extension,' a&yw being co-ordi- 
nated with the corresponding position of 


115 The notion of up and down is also related to the 
description of sta; there it is symbolical of indeter- 
minateness; in the Line it is symbolical of upward 
progress toward the region of the sun, whose light is 
opposite to that of the fire in the cave. For a discussion 
of height as a symbol cf. Edwyn Bevan, Symbolism 
and Belief (London, 1938), pp. 28-81. 
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the sun, and xa7w with the corresponding 
position of inferior 744n and images. Con- 
sequently, up and down are correlative 
with degrees of clearness and with de- 
grees in the scale of ra yeraéi, being, as it 
were, the degree of measure with respect 
to clearness. 

The use of the geometrical line to ex- 
press degrees of clearness is consonant 
with the geometrical use of the line by 
mathematically trained philosophers. 
From the Philebus'"® we can infer that 
clearness, as a quality which admits of 
degrees of more or less, is associated with 
the axp:8és and can be symbolically repre- 
sented by the material arts. The line rep- 
resents a grade of clearness in the same 
way as light. The use of a geometrical line 
for illustrative purposes is also consonant 
with the methods of the geometrician who 
proceeds with the aid of symbols. The ap- 
propriateness of the line for expressing 
the relation of qualities which admit of 
more or less is evident in geometry,!!” 
where geometrical proportions furnish 
precision in the formulation of abstract 
notions. Furthermore, the expression of 
light-darkness, image-original, up-down, 
in terms of geometrical linear proportions, 
is ideal for the technique of transposition; 
for Plato’s technique is what Aristotle de- 
scribes as radra 5€ mpoofwe dia THs Kar’ 
dvadoyiavy peradopas.''§ These three sym- 
bolical factors are ultimately rooted in the 
simile of the Sun and cannot be fully 
understood apart from it; they are de- 
veloped for specialized application to the 
problem of 7a weratéi and first appear in 
full form in the Simile of the Line. In it 
they are applied to the problem of the 
sta. .3 of mind and its appropriate objects 
in various levels; its application there is 
objective and is not self-referential. In 

16 §7 d. 


17 Cf. Euclid v. 11. 
us Aristotle Rhet. 1412 a 4. 


the simile of the Cave all three are fully 
co-ordinated and applied to our own hu- 
man condition of dradevoia. 

That the second simile is co-ordinated 
with the first is evident from the similar 
basic structure of éparév and vonrov, which 
constitutes the matrix for all the similes 
and serves as the context of Plato’s tech- 
nique of transposition. It is co-ordinated 
further by the use of cadjvera and acadea. 
The relation of these to the light in the 
first simile requires some explanation. 
First, cans is the ordinary adjective for 
“clear,!® evident,” having been originally 
a metaphor which lost its pristine force 
through use. In the similes of the Sun, 
Line, and Cave, however, it retains its 
original force of the degree of light in 
which an object is seen.’?° The degree of 
clearness or dimness in which objects are 
seen is dependent upon the degree of light 
which is derived from the light of the sun 
in the first simile. In the second simile, 
however, light and darkness are sub- 
ordinated; and image-original, up-down, 
are raised into relief. As in the case of sight, 
the object is the center of our conscious at- 
tention, and we are almost unconscious of 
the atmosphere of light which makes visi- 
bility possible; so in the Line, Plato sub- 
ordinates light to the objects and ex- 
presses their relation in terms of image- 
original, up-down. Accordingly, cadjvea 
and dcadea are merely used to introduce 
and conclude the simile.! Plato sub- 
ordinates light in order to develop .the 
other symbols in the Line: in the Cave he 
will use all three co-ordinately. 

The dpards réros of the first simile 

u°Cf. Adam, op. cit., II, 71: ‘‘oads, originally 
‘clear,’ often = ‘true’ in Greek. Plato's comparison 


between Light and Truth in 507 c ff. gave a new and 
profound significance to the equation."’ 


120 Cf. also 511 a7 as evapyéor Sedotacpuévors. 

121 In Book v Plato compares the object of knowl- 
edge and the object of opinion in respect to clearness 
and uses two correlative notions: 478¢c 11 and 14: 
caphveca) (acapera; 479 C 8: oxorwitorepa) (pavdrepa. 
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furnishes the symbols of light and dark- 
ness; of these, light becomes the symbol 
for the intelligible and darkness becomes 
the symbol for the visible world. In the 
Line and Cave the dpards rémros “per- 
forms this double function (a) by its sub- 
division illustrating the contrast between 
the lower and upper world, (b) as a whole 
representing the lower world itself.’ 
The lower world is both dparéy and 
dofacrév, and consequently the words 
caphvea and doadea are apt, combining 
in their meaning both light and truth and 
their opposites. To show that cadfs is 
both “clear” and “true,” Plato co-ordi- 
nates 4\ndeva and cadjveca in the conclud- 
ing remark on the Line.!** Thus the dparév 
and dofacrov phases of the lower world 
in the Line and Cave are co-ordinated. 

Furthermore, since light and truth in- 
volve degrees and since degree involves 
measure, the measure of light is the line 
which by its geometrical form expresses 
degree of more or less. This accounts for the 
proportions of the various segments of the 
line to each other. In the Line, Plato 
gives a geometrical expression to light 
and avoids monotony by introducing the 
correlative notions of image-original and 
up-down. He enriches the symbolism by 
his shift to a geometrical counterpart and 
reveals the close relation of geometry to 
philosophy in philosophical technique, of 
which Plato was a master. 

The simile of the Cave is the final de- 
velopment of the simile of the Sun. The 
structure of the three similes in relation 
to each other reveals the nexus of the 
Cave to the previous similes. The simile 


12 Murphy, op. cit., p. 99. 


123 Rep. 511 e; it is significant to observe that this 
co-ordination of light with truth occurs both at the 
beginning and at the end of the simile, the beginning 
reminding us of the connection of light with the first 
simile and the introduction of the same notion in the 
second simile, and the end reminding us of light as a 
component symbol lest we forget it in his preoccupa- 
tion with the image-original. 


of the Sun outlines the entire region of 
Being in terms of light; it is highly meta- 
phorical, simple in structure and clear in 
content, as befits an introduction to the 
peytorov paénua. It introduces the basic 
notion of light and darkness, which is to 
be analyzed and expanded later. In the 
Line we have the notion of ra perati in- 
troduced and described in plain terms; it 
subordinates light in order to bring out 
the symbol of image and original and up 
and down, which, though dependent upon 
light, furnish co-ordinate notions to show 
the relation of intermediates to each 
other and to the Good. The Line is an ex- 
planatory diagram of ra perati and “maps 
out and describes the geography of the 
regions through which, in the Cave, we see 
the released prisoner travelling.’’?4 But 
the Line has the general limitation of a 
map; it has outline without human signifi- 
cance. The Cave, therefore, is the expan- 
sion of the Sun and the Line in terms of 
human significance; it is the dramatiza- 
tion of man and education on the stage of 
ra perati. It “telescopes,” as it were, the 
two previous similes, using them as the 
frame or context of its own development; 
its language is metaphorical, so we have 
the reintroduction of the notion of light, 
which was subordinated in the Line. 

Of the three similes, the final seems to 
be the most fully developed; though 
cumulative, it is not crescendo in character. 
It is the Sun and the Line which contain 
the complete metaphysical message of 
Plato about the Good. In this sense it is 
not final in importance but is developed 
simply to bring man into the picture. Its 
importance lies not in its metaphysical 
content but in its development of the re- 
lation of man to the Good—a relation 
essential for the salvation of the state. 

The difficulties of interpretation in- 
crease in this final simile because it is a 

144 Murphy, op. cit., p. 100. 
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composite of the previous similes. The 
technique of transposition is complex, 
for each point of Plato is refracted at 
one and the same time through the 
three symbolic factors; sometimes this 
is done directly, sometimes indirectly. 
Finally, difficulties arise from the fact 
that we have to elicit precise thought 
from the context of allegory and drama. 
Though the three sets of symbolic factors 
are essential for economy and precision in 
interpretation, their interpretation is 
often ambiguous because they are used in 
a composite context. Consequently, for an 
accurate interpretation of Plato’s thought 
we must observe and analyze the tech- 
nique of transposing these sets of sym- 
bolic factors. 

It is in order to introduce the human 
element that Plato emphasizes darkness 
in the Cave. Darkness is prominent be- 
cause of its natural association with 
amadevoia in human nature. Within the 
cave we have darkness and above it light. 
This condition is natural to both realms 
and corresponds metaphorically to the 
visible and intelligible world. But this 
condition of light and darkness is not 
absolute in their respective realms. Each 
realm is further subdivided into two kinds 
of light and darkness. Above the cave we 
have sunlight by day and nocturnal light 
at night. This subdivision in the upper 
realm is motivated by the necessity of ex- 
pressing degree of difference in the intel- 
ligible realm. Upon his release from the 
cave the prisoner, unable to see the sun di- 
rectly, studies the heaven and the heaven- 
ly bodies by night and sees the ¢avracuara 
6eia by nocturnal light. This introduces 
the notion of degree and co-ordinates the 
notion of image-original, up-down, with 
that of light. Thus, in order to express the 
relation of image to original, Plato has to 
subdivide the light above the cave into 
light by day and light by night, an apt 


division because the light of the moon 
was thought to be derived from the sun. 
The same objects are seen under a differ- 
ent context of light, and this distinction 
is made natural by utilizing the alterna- 
tion of the sun to create night and day. 

The light within the cave is mixed: we 
have a condition of a natural darkness lit 
up by an artificial light, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the cinematic procession of men 
with objects, casts shadows that men be- 
hold and identify with passing objects. 
The artificial condition of vision below 
in the cave in no way corresponds by 
analogy with the condition above, where 
objects are seen in the natural light of the 
sun and the moon. A question arises, the 
answer to which is important for the in- 
terpretation of the Cave. Is the fire in the 
cave the antitype of the sun above? It is 
analogous in so far as the fire in the cave— 
an artificially interpolated counterpart 
of the sun—furnishes the source of light to 
the moving objects which create shadows, 
in the same way as the sun above fur- 
nishes light to see the davracuara beta! of 
natural objects above. It is not analogous 
in the following respect: the two con- 
trasted lights of the sun and the moon 
above create two distinct conditions in 
which to see the same object—the min- 
gling of darkness and fire below creates 
neither light nor darkness, a condition 
favorable for analogy to dd¢a. This, how- 
ever, is not strictly analogous to the 
light conditions above. It is this noncor- 
respondence that has created some of the 
difficulties in interpretation and makes 
the application of the Cave to the Line 
difficult. The traditional interpretation 
of the Line and Cave has been to apply 
the Cave to the Line, the four stages in 
the cave representing the four 74 and 
segments of the Line. The basis of this 


128 Of, J. A. Notopoulos, ‘‘davracuara beta (Republic 
532 ¢c),’’ Class. Phil., X XXIII (1938), 99-100. 
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quadripartite interpretation is Plato’s 
remark, tairnv....Thv eikova.... mpoo- 
amrréov &racav tots éumpoobev deyouevors.!® 
Thus the light of the fire and darkness be- 
low the cave symbolize eixacia and ziotis, 
while the light of the sun and moon sym- 
bolize éiavora and vénos. However, a 
strict analysis of light and darkness con- 
ditions in the Cave simile shows that this 
analogy will not hold. It is for this reason 
that Ferguson in his studies of the sim- 
iles’?’ interprets the light and darkness of 
the visible world as merely symbolical of 
the distinction in the intelligible world 
between diavoca and vénors; furthermore, 
the light and darkness condition within 
the Cave is not to be applied to eixacia 
and ziors; but, rather, the entire Cave 
simile is ‘‘a political allegory, and not a 
theory of levels of reality,” an inter- 
pretation made possible only by translat- 
ing mpooarréov, not as “apply” but as 
“attach” the Cave to the Line. 

In order to adhere to the application of 
the Cave to the Line, as the traditional 
meaning of rpocarréov requires, the sensi- 
ble world must play a double part, illus- 
trative and substantive. Murphy states: 
“As a whole Plato is contrasting it with 
the intelligible world, but within it he is 
picking out symbols for the transition 
from sense to intelligence.’’!?8 In the cave 
the prisoners look at shadows of objects 
in the same way as the released prisoner 
looks in the region above at images in 
water. It is this similar procedure of look- 
ing at originals through their images in 
both instances that forms the basis for 
making the conditions of light above and 
below analogous, which in turn renders 
the parallelism of the Cave and Line pos- 


1% Rep. 517 b. 


127 Ferguson, op. cit., pp. 131-52; XVI (1922), 
15-28; XXVIII (1934), 202. For the difficulty of 
translating xpocarréoy as ‘‘attach,'’ cf. Hardie, op. cit., 
Dp. 64, 


128 Murphy, op. cit., p. 97. 


sible. It is only the image and original 
symbol, which is strictly analogous in both 
realms, that makes the application of the 
Cave to the Line possible, for the light- 
darkness conditions above and below are 
not analogous. If we try to make the 
light conditions analogous, we run into 
difficulty, for surely the fire in the cave is 
not strictly the antitype of the sun as 
analogy requires. Furthermore, the qual- 
ity of light in both realms is not analogous, 
for above we have a clear-cut distinction 
of light by the sun and light by the moon, 
whereas in the cave there is a confusion 
of light and darkness which is admirable 
for symbolizing dd but is in no way 
strictly parallel to the light above. Plato 
has made the image factor analogous in 
both realms but not the light. If we de- 
pend on the light conditions in the simile, 
the interrelation of the two similes is diffi- 
cult and artificial; but if we take the 
image-original symbolism as the basis, the 
difficulties vanish. 

The question arises as to why Plato did 
not co-ordinate the light conditions as he 
has done in the image-original symbolism 
in both realms. It is obvious that it was 
not possible for Plato to establish the 
same condition and quality of light above 
and below the cave. The condition of light 
above the cave is natural, for the alterna- 
tion of night and day gives us a natural 
context in which to see objects. The condi- 
tion of light in the cave is artificial, one in 
which natural darkness and artificial 
light produced by fire create an unsteady 
and confused light to symbolize the inde- 
terminate status of 56¢a. The light condi- 
tion in the cave was not intended to be a 
counterpart to the light above but simply 
to create an appropriate symbol to sym- 
bolize 56a. The element of artificial fire 
is a “stage property,” as it were, and it 
need not be explained symbolically any 
more than the artificial objects which are 
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carried before the fire by the passing men. 
It has been attempted to explain the fire 
as final in its sphere in the same way as 
the sun is final in its sphere, and hence it 
has been made an antitype of the sun, the 
artificial symbol of yéveors. As Ferguson 
points out, this is distortion, for the sun of 
the visible world has no antitype in the 
visible world; it illustrates the Good but 
it does not need a symbol for its material 
nature. The symbol of the visible world 
for Plato is not light, but image; it is this 
alone which motivates the analogy from 
sense to intelligence. There is only one 
sun required, and the use of fire to create 
an artificial atmosphere is simply a dra- 
matic invention of Plato to create the ap- 
propriate light condition to symbolize 
ddéa.”° It is evident, therefore, that the 
vonrov and dotacrév are not contrasted in 
terms of light but only in terms of original- 
image. Thus a study of Plato’s technique 
of transposition reveals an error on the 
part of the traditional interpreters, who 
equate the light conditions above and be- 
low the cave with image and original. 
Light and darkness symbolize the intelli- 
gible and visible worlds, but image- 
original symbolizes not only the visible 
and intelligible world but also the two 
contrasting sets of mental states appro- 
priate to each world. If we separate each 
strand in Plato’s technique of transposi- 
tion, we shall observe that he does not al- 

129 Darkness is the natural condition of the cave. 
but complete darkness is not appropriate, for there 
must exist some light to represent, perhaps, the latent 
existence of reason in human beings. There is some 
light coming in from the entrance, but it is not enough 
to create the shadows on the wall; consequently, an 
artificial light is required in the darkness to create the 
shadows on the wall and to furnish an appropriate in- 
determinate (4vw, xa4rw) condition, which is symbolical 
of 56a, as described in 478 ff. Since Plato has equated 
the dparéy with the dotacrdv, he cannot use night 
(vucrepwédv $@s) for dda because it is required in the 
upper realm. He is therefore forced to invent an arti- 
ficial light for the cave—a light which, unlike the 
steady light of the sun or moon, is flickery and un- 


steady, appropriate for the up and down status of 
bdfa. 


ways apply light where he applies the 
image-original factor, even though the 
latter is dependent for its perception on 
the presence of light. The confusion results 
for the most part because in Plato’s dra- 
matic language light-darkness and original- 
image are integrated and co-ordinate sets 
of symbols to express the relation of Being 
and Becoming; analytically, however, 
they are different, and if they are applied 
separately to their appropriate parts in 
the similes, some of the metaphysical 
difficulties created by allegorical lan- 
guage vanish. 

The application of light to the philos- 
opher and philosophy as a way of life is 
one of the main and important uses of 
light in the simile of the Cave. The use of 
light as a symbol of education is first made 
in this simile. Plato defines education as 
the turning of the soul from darkness to 
light. Before Plato light was a static sym- 
bol; Plato made it not only a symbol of 
truth and education but also a symbol de- 
noting movement of mind, of the turning 
of the mind from Becoming to Being, and 
the brightest (gavdrarov) of Being, the 
Good. 

Education is a process that takes place 
in the realm of intermediates, for sudden 
transition from darkness to light results 
in a dazzling blindness (é gavorépou Biov 
jxouca brd anbeias éoxdtwrar, 518 a). The 
transition which must be made by degrees 
is equated with the notion of movement 
among 7a yeragi, a slow and patient proc- 
ess. Furthermore, to show that the educa- 
tion of the philosopher is not merely an 
exclusively abstract intellectual function 
but one which involves the whole soul, 
Plato associates light with purity and dark- 
ness with the “muddy regions’ (BopBdpw 
BapBapixS) in which the uninitiated lie 
in Orphic theology.’®° The association 


130 Cf, Aristophanes Frogs 145 ff., 273 ff.; Rep. 
363 d 6; Plotinus i. 6. 6. 
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of knowledge with the purification of the 
soul is the key to the Orphic doctrine of 
the salvation of the soul through the pur- 
suit of knowledge.'*! Plato likewise uses 
philosophy, the peyiorn povorxn,' as a 
salvation of the state. The neat associa- 
tion of light with education as a way of 
salvation!*’ is another of the important 
aspects which the use of light in the sim- 
iles brings out. 

We have next to consider how Plato 
is to lead the philosopher up into the light. 
This “turning” (repraywyn) of the soul 
from Becoming to Being is to be effected 
by certain propaedeutic studies. Among 
these is the study of astronomy, which 
Glaucon praises because it makes the soul 
look upward. The discussion of the 
propaedeutic studies brings to an end the 
metaphorical language of the similes. 
Plato now discusses the sun not in its re- 


ligious or symbolic aspect but in its scien- , 


tific context as a part of the science of 
astronomy. The sun, whose revolution 
creates the hours, months, and year, is 
dealt with in its strict scientific aspect; 
and, even if it is treated as a symbol of 
invisible movement, it is not an image in 
the same sense as it was of the Good in the 
similes. It is the sun studied substantially 
as an object of science. The aspect of the 
sun that is important in the propaedeu- 
tic studies is its movement. Movement 
is a very significant factor in Plato’s 
thought ;1*4 it is one of the weyora yevn'*® 
and is a pervasive character of Reality. 


131 For the Pythagorean practice of xd@apo.s by 
the study of science as well as abstinence cf. Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy‘, p. 98. 

182 Phaedo 61 a3. 

133 Cf. ibid. 79 d. 

134 For a study of movement in Plato cf. J. A. 
Notopoulos, ‘‘Movement in the Divided Line of 
Plato's Republic,”’ pp. 57-83; J. B. Skemp, The Theory 
of Motion in Plato's Later Dialogues (Cambridge, 


1942); F. Solmsen, Plato’s Theology (Ithaca, 1942), 
pp. 75-97. 


188 Sophist 254 d. 


The soul itself is movement,'** and a study 
of movement is éyeprixov of the move- 
ment of the soul. The movement of the 
sun is not to be studied for its relation to 
the hours, months, and seasons; Plato 
makes astronomy a handmaiden of dialec- 
tic, thus showing the illustrative value of 
sciences as depicted in the third segment 
of the Line. The sun is studied in astron- 
omy because its movement as well as that 
of the other planets is an image of the in- 
visible movement; it is a stepping-stone 
to grasp pure ideal motion, which is the 
proper study of dialectic. The appropriate- 
ness of the sun for this purpose is evident: 
it is the most perfect of the visibles, the 
most regular in its motions, and therefore 
is most important for the propaedeutic 
studies. 

Yet even the scientific aspect of the sun 
is harmonized with the previous use of it 
in the similes. The sun, as a celestial body, 
is described in poetical language: “these 
sparks that paint the sky, since they are 
decorations on a visible surface, we must 
regard, to be sure, as the fairest and most 
exact of material things; but we must 
recognize that they fall far short of the 
truth” ;!87 the study of the movements of 
the celestial bodies is, as Adam says, “‘a 
unique compound of poetry, metaphysics 
and mathematics.” Here again Plato de- 
scribes the celestial bodies in the poetical 
language of the first simile. 

In the admonition of Socrates to Glau- 
con not to take the visible heaven as the 
end itself, we are reminded once more of 
the image relation of the sun to the Good; 
by analogy, the movement of the sun is a 
symbol of ideal movement, which is the 
appropriate object of thought. The math- 
ematical otpavds, “of which the visible 
heavens are but a blurred and imperfect 
expression in time and space,” is analo- 


136 Theaet. 153. 
137 Rep. 529 ¢, d. 
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gous to the Sun and its relation to the 
Good. This notion, which illustrates the 
relation of science to dialectic, repeats, 
as it were, the image-original motif which 
introduced the first simile and sums up 
the use that Plato makes of the sun in the 
similes. It is a symbol, both illustrative 
and substantive, of a higher reality; and 
in his closing words, ra 8’ & 76 otpavé 
éacouer,'8® Plato exhorts the intelligence 
to transcend the physical symbol; to as- 
cend to the transcendent realm of the 
Good by realizing that thought is move- 
ment from symbol to symbol. Among 
symbols the sun is the highest both in its 
religious and in its scientific nature. It is 
the most perfect of symbols, but we must 
transcend the symbols in the same way 
as the dialectician must transcend hy- 
potheses. 

Plato’s use of the symbol of the sun 


and its light illustrates his talent as an, 


artist, geometrician, and _ philosopher. 
And though, like all symbols, his symbol 
“dreams” about Being,'*® it is the dream 
of a man whose vision is expressed in a 
shining light. Of its significance to Plato 
himself we catch a glimpse in the brief 
flash of mysticism in his autobiographical 
seventh epistle: ‘There is no way of put- 
ting it into words like other studies, but 
after much communion and constant in- 
tercourse with the thing itself suddenly, 
like a light kindled from a leaping fire 
[efapbev Has], it is born within the soul and 
henceforth nourishes itself.’’!4° In this ex- 
pression we see that light was a natural 
metaphor for Plato. He integrated this 
metaphor with that of tradition. He took 
the sun and its light and developed their 
138 Thid. 530 b. 


139 Thid. 533 b. 
40 Ep, vii. 341 ¢. 


scientific, intellectual, mystic, and aes- 
thetic aspects to express the most impor- 
tant and vital conception in his philoso- 
phy. He received and made the symbol 
comprehensive in character, developing 
and elaborating certain phases of it, now 
raising into relief certain facets of it, then 
allowing them to fade into the back- 
ground like suggestive shadows. He care- 
fully develops its symbolical possibilities 
with the technique of mathematician, 
artist, and thinker. He strikes the right 
balance between all its aspects. He de- 
veloped most its intellectual aspect and 
equated the metaphor of light with intel- 
lectual truth. The Neo-Platonists'! de- 
veloped its mystical nature and Chris- 
tianity'” its religious side. Plato harmoni- 
ously combines all, seeing that all are es- 
sential to the soul; but in singling out its 
intellectual aspect he stamped the sym- 
bol in the history of thought with the 
unique attribute of man. In so doing he 
achieved what Dante!** has expressed 
with the insight of a kindred spirit: 
“Multa namque per intellectum videmus 
quibus signa vocalia desunt; quod satis 
Plato insinuat in suis libris per assump- 
tionem metaphorismorum: multa enim 
per lumen intellectuale vidit quae ser- 
mone proprio nequivit exprimere.’”’ To 
have given such expression to the under- 
standing silence of a seeking mind is in 
itself an dunxavov Kaddos. 

Trinity COLLEGE 


141 Cf. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen4 (Leip- 
zig, 1903), III, Part II, 553 f.; E. R. Goodenough, By 
Light, Light (New Haven, 1935), 10 f.; G. P. Wetter, 
Phos: Eine Untersuchung tiber hellenistische Frém- 
migkeit, zugleich ein Beitrag zum Verstdndnis des 
Manichdismus (Leipzig, 1915); E. Bevan, ‘‘Light,” 
Lecture VI in Symbolism and Belief, pp. 125-51. 

142 Cf, John 8:12. 


143 Letter to Can Grande della Scala, cap. 29; cited 
by P. Friedlander, Platon (Berlin and Leipzig, 1928), 
I, 240. 














SPEECHES IN HERODOTUS’ ACCOUNT OF 
THE BATTLE OF PLATAEA 


LIESELOTTE SOLMSEN 


HE many scenes of direct speech 
‘kK we find in the first books of 

Herodotus are largely anecdotal. 
They are speeches which belong to the 
novel or the short tale, speeches which 
stress a striking development or bring 
out an unusual thought or witticism. 
Speeches which interpret historical events 
we find for the first time in Herodotus’ ac- 
count of the Ionic revolt.1 Here the 
speeches serve to convey aspects and in- 
terpretations which Herodotus obviously 
considered important for a proper under- 
standing of the course of the revolt. In 
introducing this type of direct speech 
Herodotus was probably influenced by 
the example of the epic, a connection 
which, however, cannot be completely 
proved. Whether such an influence ex- 
isted or not, the historian turned this form 
of speech to his special use and made it an 
instrument for conveying his judgments 
and opinions—an instrument which he 
employed with art and effect in the later 
books of his work. All through his account 
of Xerxes’ invasion, direct speeches pre- 
sent to us his attempts at interpreting 
the events he reports. Herodotus only 
once sets forth his view in a more direct 
manner, in vii. 139, in his famous com- 
ment on the role of Athens. Everywhere 
else it is in the speeches that we must 
search for his own appraisals. Often, it has 
to be admitted, the speeches are perplex- 
ing or surprising at first. Their meaning 
does not appear readily or clearly, at least 
not so long as the speeches are read as in- 
dependent creations and are separated 


1 Cf. Lieselotte Solmsen, ‘‘Speeches in Herodotus’ 
Account of the Ionic Revolt,’’ AJP, LXIV (1943), 2. 


from the narrative in which they were in- 
serted. This separation of narrative and 
speech scene, it seems to me, is the cause 
of most of the difficulties which students 
of Herodotus have found in his speeches 
and the cause of much of the anger and 
criticism consequently heaped upon him. 
As soon as we realize how closely the con- 
nection between speech scene and narra- 
tive has been wrought by Herodotus, 
difficulties begin to disappear. Herodotus 
employed direct discourse most elaborate- 
ly and with greatest variety in his account 
of the battle of Plataea. Up to now the im- 
portance of these speeches has hardly 
been noticed. Except for some comments 
on the most outstanding scenes, these 
speeches have been neglected; their part 
in the account as a whole has never been 
considered. Yet a closer scrutiny may lead 
to rich rewards and add considerably to 
our knowledge of Herodotus’ art. 

When considering the account of the 
battle of Plataea, I am thinking not mere- 
ly of the report of the actual battle but 
also of the narrative of all the actions and 
events which prepare for and lead up to 
it. Thus in my opinion the account of 
Plataea begins directly after the close of 
the battle of Salamis with Mardonius’ 
speech in viii. 100. 2 and the council scene 
in viii. 101. 2-102.2 Here, at least as 
Herodotus presents the events, the return 
of Xerxes, the partition of the armies, and 
Mardonius’ further role are decided upon. 

2In doing so I find myself in disagreement with A. 
Deffner, who considers it the function of Mardonius’ 
speech to provide a conclusion to the account of the 
battle of Salamis (cf. Die Rede bei Herodot und ihre 


Weiterbildung bei Thukydides (dissertation, Munich, 
1933], p. 19). 


(Cuassican Pumonocy, XX XIX, Ocroser, 1944] 241 
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The decision is taken and explained in a 
set of direct speeches. 

The partition of the forces is proposed 
in Mardonius’ speech in viii. 100. 2. G. B. 
Grundy’ doubts that Herodotus had any 
real authority for his account of the ad- 
vice which he represents Mardonius as 
giving to Xerxes but thinks the main out- 
lines of it worth quoting, ‘‘even if they 
only produce what some contemporary 
imagines his advice to have been.” I see 
no objection to assuming that the scene 
is created entirely by Herodotus’ imagina- 
tion, as are so many other council and 
discussion scenes in his work. The basis 
for the creation of the scene is, as for all 
similar scenes, Herodotus’ idea that there 
must have taken place in the Persian 
camp discussions which led to the parti- 
tion of the forces and the maintenance of 
a Persian army on Greek soil under the 
command of Mardonius. The arguments 
which Herodotus makes Mardonius put 
forward are such as he thought most 
probable and appropriate to a person of 
Mardonius’ temperament, pleading for 
the cause for which Mardonius pleads. 

In introducing the speech Herodotus 
gives a short report of the considerations 
by which Mardonius is guided (viii. 100. 
2)* and thus recalls the part Mardonius 
had previously played in urging Xerxes to 
make war against Greece; the strongest 
examples are Mardonius’ speeches in vii. 
5. 2 and vii. 9. If we now follow Herodotus’ 
indications and compare Mardonius’ pres- 
ent and former attitude, what strikes us 
is that Mardonius’ spirit, as revealed in 
the former speeches, appears unchanged 
in his speech in viii. 100. 2, notwithstand- 
ing the experience of the defeat at Sala- 


3 The Great Persian War (London, 1901), p. 409. 


«R. W. Macan (Herodotus: The Seventh, Eighth, 
Ninth Book, Vol. I, Part II (London, 1908], ad viii. 
100) rightly suggests that this analysis of the motives 
of Mardonius should be compared with the analysis of 
Aristagoras’ motives in v. 35. 


LIESELOTTE SOLMSEN 





mis. His conviction of the final Persian 
victory is here as strong as ever, and so is 
his desire to avoid making the Persians 
the laughing-stock of Greece® and to in- 
flict punishment on the Greeks for all 
their former injuries to Persia.6 Mardo- 
nius had previously been the exponent of 
the Persian war party, and it is, I suggest, 
the Persian war party that he is meant to 
represent here again. In spite of the vic- 
tory of Salamis, the Persian war party 
still exists and pursues its aim, and the 
danger of Persian domination continues 
to threaten Greece. These are the facts 
brought home to us, I think, by means of 
Mardonius’ speech. 

Xerxes discusses these proposals in a 
council of the Persians and then decides 
to consult Artemisia, who formerly had 
proved to be a competent adviser. The 
scene is given in direct discourse (viii. 
101-2). Xerxes only repeats Mardonius’ 
proposals and asks for Artemisia’s advice. 
Artemisia at once decides in favor of the 
second plan—that Xerxes should return 
home and Mardonius remain with a part 
of the army. She explains this advice by 
pointing out that the glory of Mardonius’ 
victory would belong to Xerxes, whereas 
a defeat of Mardonius would be no catas- 
trophe, as long as Xerxes and his house 
survive; for, as long as Xerxes and his 
house survive, the threat of a Persian at- 
tack will continue to exist for the Greeks. 
Their victory will be void, as it is not 
Xerxes who will be defeated, but one of 





his subjects. Xerxes, she concludes, will 
epart, having fulfilled the project of de- 
troying Athens, which had been the aim 


, 5 Compare vii. 9. 1: “Iwvas rois é rH Etpa@rn xarocxn- 
pivous otk doers karayeddoa hyiv édvras dvatiovs and viii. 
100. 4: od Tépoas.... pu) wowhons xarayeddorous yeviodar 
“EdAnor. 


6 Compare vii. 5. 2: otk ofxés éore "A@nvaious épyacapévous 
moa 5) xaxd Mépoas ur) ob Sodvac dixas ray éroincay and Vii. 
9, 2: “EdAnvas 58 dwdptavras ddixins ob riwwpnodueda ; and Viii. 
100. 3: ob yap ere “EdAnor obdeula Exdvors yu) ob dévrTas AdyO 
tav éxoincay viv re kal mporepov elvar gods dobdous. 
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of his campaign.” Thus Xerxes’ decision is| 
explained to us. To depart now, after the 
aim of the campaign has been fulfilled, 
carries no dishonor to Xerxes; in fact, it is 
a wise and politic thing for him to do. 
These are interesting considerations which 
we cannot lightly put aside,’ and it is 
significant that they are laid before us by 





means of Artemisia’s speech. wih 
Herodotus inserts by way of digression 
the story of Erotimos and next turns to 
reporting the actions of the Greek and 
Persian fleets. These actions have nothing 
to do with the events which lead to the 
battle of Plataea, and in the same way 
the speeches in these chapters have no 
connection with that battle and are not 
to be dealt with here. It is not until viii. 
113 that the narrative returns to the land 
forces and here, before the departure of 
Xerxes and the start of Mardonius’ own 
undertaking, Herodotus inserts another 
scene of direct speech in viii. 114. 2. It isa 
short exchange of words between a Spar- 
tan messenger and Xerxes. Exhorted by 
the oracle of Delphi, the Spartans have 
sent a messenger to Xerxes to ask that he 
make reparation for the death of Leon- 
idas. Xerxes, much amused at this de- 
mand, points to Mardonius and says, 
“This is the man who will give you the 
proper reparation.” By means of this 
short conversation Herodotus alludes for 
the first time to an interpretation of the 
battle of Plataea which we find again in 
ix. 64. 1, 78-79, and especially 79. 2, 
namely, that Mardonius atones by his 
defeat for the death of Leonidas. Thus are 
connected the fate of Mardonius and that 
of Leonidas, Plataea, and Thermopylae. 
By inserting three scenes of direct 
speech in his report of the partition of the 
Persian forces, Herodotus presents three 
7 Of. vii. 8. 82: &w re xai rupdow ras ’AOqvas. 


8 Cf. Grundy, op. cit., p. 411: ‘‘Herodotus shows 
from the words he attributes to Artemisia that he was 
not oblivious to the wider possibilities of the situation.” 


points which are of no small value for un- 
derstanding the events: (1) Mardonius’ 
speech in viii. 100. 2 shows the unde- 
feated spirit of the Persian war party. Its 
conviction that the Persian forces will 
in the end succeed and its aim to punish 
Greece and bring her under subjection 
are unchanged. (2) In viii. 102, in the 
speech of Artemisia, the practical issues of 
Xerxes’ return are formulated. (3) A con- 
nection between Plataea and Thermopy- 
lae is established in viii. 114. 2. The vic- 
tory of the Greeks will avenge the fate 
of Leonidas. In this way the return of 
Xerxes is shown in its proper light and 
the great importance of the battle of 
Plataea clearly pointed out. As the Persian 
war party persists in its plans, the battle 
of Plataea will be no less decisive than the 
battle of Salamis.° 

The chapters that follow give an ac- 
count of Xerxes’ retreat and of the activi- 
ties of the Persian and Greek fleets. To 
Mardonius, Herodotus does not revert 
before viii. 133. The first action reported 
is his consulting of all available oracles; 
with the reply of one of the oracles visited 
Herodotus connects Mardonius’ attempt 
at an alliance with Athens. What Mar- 
donius expects to gain from such an alli- 
ance is pointed out in viii. 136. 2: it 
would bring him mastery of the sea. 
Whether, in sending Alexander to Athens, 
Mardonius is led by this consideration or 
by the advice of the oracle, Herodotus 
does not decide. But by revealing the ad- 
vantage that will accrue to the Persians 
if Mardonius succeeds in his aim, Herod- 
otus reveals the issue, and the embassy 
scene in Athens (viii. 140-44) ought to be 
read with this in mind. 

The scene in Athens—an elaborate 
scene of direct speeches—most strikingly 


® Cf. E. Meyer (Forschungen zur alten Geschichte, II 
{Halle, 1899], 209), who points out that in spite of the 
victory at Salamis a defeat at Plataea would have been 
an irreparable catastrophe for Greece. 
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displays Herodotus’ art and the use to 
which he puts direct discourse. Mardoni- 
us’ message is delivered in the speech of 
Alexander (viii. 140), the concerns of 
Athens’ Greek allies are formulated in 
the speech of the Lacedaemonian mes- 
sengers (viii. 142), and the Athenian de- 
cision is proclaimed in two separate 
speeches (viii. 143-44). All together 
achieve a rich picture of many planes. 

The speech of Alexander falls into two 
parts—the message of Mardonius and 
Alexander’s own opinion. Mardonius in- 
cludes in his message the offer made by 
Xerxes'® to the Athenians as reward for 
their alliance with him. To this Mardo- 
nius adds his personal exhortations, which 
are supported by Alexander. The effect of 
this threefold urging becomes powerful 
indeed. Xerxes’ offer stands first. It pro- 
poses to the Athenians a general amnesty, 
complete possession of their territory, ad- 
ditional lands, autonomy, and the restora- 
tion of their destroyed places of worship. 
Mardonius stresses the value of this offer 
for Athens. His main argument is the 
hopelessness of continued resistance to a 
power which it is impossible to defeat. 
Now, when Xerxes has departed, is the 
time for coming to an agreement. He thus 
implies that the step could bring no dis- 
honor to Athens. Alexander, in his own 
counsel, expresses at once his full agree- 
ment with Mardonius; the power of the 
Persian king is too great to be resisted 
continuously. To this point Alexander 
adds another worth considering by the 
Athenians. Attica is situated nearer to the 
main road than any other member-state 


10 No intention on the part of Xerxes to make such 
an offer has hitherto been mentioned by Herodotus, 
nor is there a hint of a connection between Xerxes and 
Mardonius after the parting of the forces. Perhaps 
Herodotus used a source which attributed the offer 
to Xerxes, or he may merely have considered it in- 
correct to assign so decisive a move to Mardonius 
alone. No doubt the impact of the scene is increased 
by ascribing the original offer to Xerxes. 
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of the Greek confederation; has always 
been the sole country destroyed, since she 
lies in the middle between the invading 
armies and the countries of her confeder- 
ates; and is on this account the fighting- 
ground of the opposing forces. 

The advantages to the Persians of the 
alliance offered to Athens were pointed 
out by Herodotus in viii. 136. 3. Alex- 
ander’s speech shows the gains Athens 
would receive if she accepted the offer. 
The arguments of the speech embody 
considerations which must strike every 
observer of the Athenian situation at this 
point: the vast superiority of the Persian 
resources and the exposed situation of 
Attica, which had been proved in the past, 
as Attica had already had to bear two 
Persian invasions, while the Peloponne- 
sians had undergone no experience of that 
kind. By these considerations the impor- 
tance of the Athenian decision for Athens 
herself is clearly shown. 

It was the fear of an Athenian-Persian 
agreement which, as Herodotus reports in 
viii. 141, prompted the Lacedaemonians 
to send an embassy to Athens. To offset 
the effects of Xerxes’ offer and of the ar- 
guments put forward by Alexander is the 
aim of the speech of the Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors in viii. 142. Athens’ obliga- 
tion toward Greece is stressed most. An 
agreement with Persia is unbecoming 
and dishonorable to all Greek cities, but 
especially to Athens because Athenian 
acts brought the war with Persia upon 
Greece and because to bring servitude up- 
on Greece does not conform to the true 
Athenian part, which has always been that 
of a liberator. The first statement obvi- 
ously alludes to the Athenian policy ob- 
taining during the Ionic revolt; for the 
second we must refer to the list of Athe- 
nian merits given by Herodotus in ix. 27. 
The speech next turns to the present dis- 
tress of the devastated and foodless city. 
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An offer of help is forwarded. The conclu- 
sion sounds a warning—first, against the 
policy of Alexander; second, against put- 
ting faith in a Persian promise. 

Compared with the persuasive speech 
of Alexander, this speech cannot but 
make a rather poor impression. The argu- 
ments of the protest are of no practical 
importance in the existing situation. The 
offer of help will lose its value as soon as 
Athens receives the benefits which would 
follow upon a Persian alliance. The warn- 
ings against Alexander and the Persian 
promises are vague and void of any real 
substance. There is nothing in this speech 
which meets the arguments of Alexander 
or outbids the advantages of the Persian 
proposals. The impression we gain is that 
the Greek confederates had nothing what- 
ever to offer to Athens, that for Athens 
advantage lies in the Persian proposals. 

But to the picture of the Athenian 
situation at this moment new color is 
added in the Lacedaemonian speech by 
the reference to the distress Athens is just 
then undergoing. The situation of Athens 
as described to us solely by the preceding 
speeches is as follows: her status is pre- 
carious indeed, the town lies in ruins, and 
the countryside has been ravaged by 
the last Persian invasion. If the war 
continues, Attica will again be the worst 
sufferer on account of its location. The 
chance of a victory is poor; and even a 
victory seems to be of small value in a 
war with a power whose resources are as 
overwhelming as those of Persia. In that 
state of affairs an alliance is offered to 
Athens which will give her peace, help, 
and full autonomy. Compared with the 
advantages of that alliance, the Greek 
confederates have nothing to offer worth 
mentioning, except to recall to Athens 
her duty toward Greece and her often 
proved ideal of freedom. 

The Athenian position is proclaimed 
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and explained in two separate speeches. 
The answer to Alexander (viii. 143) states 
that the Athenians are aware of the 
superior power of Persia and then an- 
nounces the decision that Athens, de- 
voted to her ideal of freedom, will carry 
on the fight as long as possible and will 
not come to an understanding with Mar- 
donius. This decision is proclaimed once 
again in lofty language, in the form of a 
message to Mardonius. Athens will remain 
faithful to her gods, her confederates, and 
her heroes, whose houses and statues 
Xerxes has destroyed. 

In the answer to the Lacedaemonians 
(viii. 144) the main point of their former 
speech—the fear that Athens will agree 
to Persian domination of Greece—is first 
repudiated on principle. Not the richest 
offer could persuade Athens to bring 
slavery to Greece. The language is solemn 
and lofty throughout. Then the reasons 
for the Athenian attitude are given: (1) 
regard for the gods of Athens, whose de- 
stroyed houses and statues it is her duty 
to vindicate, and (2) regard for all the 
other Greeks with whom they are united 
by ties of blood, language, religion, and 
custom, which it would be disgraceful to 
betray. As long as a single Athenian is 
left, Athens will not come to terms with 
Xerxes. Sparta’s fear having thus been 
shown to be unfounded, her offer of help 
in Athens’ distress is next dealt with and 
declined. The speech ends with an urgent 
demand for immediate military assistance 
in view of the situation now created, since 
a Persian attack must be expected as soon 
as it becomes known that the alliance has 
been rejected. 

Just as the first two speeches (viii. 140— 
42) together gave a complete picture of 
the Athenian situation, here, too, the 
speeches are complementary. The offer 
of alliance is rejected in the first sentence 
of the first speech, but both together set 
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forth the considerations by which the 
Athenians are moved to continue the 
fight: their ideal of freedom, their duty to 
their offended gods and heroes, their feel- 
ing of responsibility to the community of 
Greece. The dire circumstances in which 
Athens makes this decision had been im- 
pressed upon us in the speeches in viii. 140 
and 142. It is by this contrast between the 
actual distress and apparently hopeless 
situation of Athens, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the high-mindedness with 
which the Athenian decision is taken, that 
the leadership given by Athens to the 
Greek resistance against Mardonius and 
the idealistic sources of this resistance 
are brought into relief." 

Closely connected with the scene just 
discussed is that in Sparta in ix. 7 ff. In 
the preceding chapters Herodotus told of 
Mardonius’ invasion of Attica, his occu- 
pation of Athens, the Athenian flight to 


Salamis, and the vain hopes for Lacedae- 
monian help until the decision is reached 
to send an embassy to Sparta for the pur- 
pose of expressing the Athenian reproaches 
and sentiments. The Lacedaemonians, as 
Herodotus reports, at the time were pre- 
occupied with celebrating the Hyacinthia. 


11 Jt is not surprising that an Athenian origin and 
pro-Athenian sentiment have been suspected for this 
scene (cf. Grundy, op. cit., p. 437; F. Jacoby, R.-E., 
Suppl. II, s.v. ‘‘Herodotos,’’ col. 462; E. Obst, ‘‘Der 
Feldzug des Xerxes,’’ Klio, Beihefte, Vol. XII [1913]; 
A. Hauvette, Hérodote, historien des guerres médiques 
[Paris, 1894], p. 445). That the choice made by Athens 
was decisive for the Greek cause cannot, I think, be 
denied (cf. E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, IV, 
Part I (Stuttgart, 1939], 379; Grundy, op. cit., p. 437; 
J. A. R. Munro, CAH, IV, 317; Macan, op. cit., II, 
335). Hans Kleinknecht (‘‘Herodot und Athen,’’ 
Hermes, Vol. LX XV [1940]) is particularly concerned 
with the xpoaipeo:s, as shown in the speeches of the 
Athenians; and he attempts to assign to this poalpeors 
its historical place in the development of this concept, 
which he traces from Homer through the tragedians to 
Plato's Apology. That the choice before the Athenians 
is between an action which is ethically high and one 
that is less so and therefore, according to Aristotle, is a 
mrpoalpeois Must be admitted. But the edifice which 
Kleinknecht constructs on this basis is very large, so 
large in fact that I fear that in it Herodotus’ scene is 
in danger of being very nearly lost. 
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In their speech in ix. 7a-8 the Athenian 
messengers review the whole situation. 
First, they remind the Lacedaemonians of 
Xerxes’ offer to Athens and enumerate 
all its provisions; next they recall the 
Athenian decision not to betray Greece. 
Here it is said that, even if the Athenians 
have been injured and betrayed and know 
that it would be more advantageous to 
come to an agreement with Persia, they 
will not do so voluntarily. Then the 
speech considers the apprehension felt by 
the Spartans at the time of the offer, their 
failure to send to Athens the promised 
help for an invasion of Boeotia, and their 
complete indifference to the Persian ad- 
vance into Attica. The attitude of the 
Spartans is explained by their confidence 
in the loyalty of Athens and by the fact 
that the wall on the isthmus has been 
completed. After this survey the Athenian 
demand for immediate help is put for- 
ward. 

In ix. 8 Herodotus himself deals with 
the difference between the eagerness and 
concern which the Spartans had shown in 
Athens (viii. 142) and their present in- 
activity. His explanation is identical with 
that put forward in the speech of the 
Athenians: since the completion of the 
wall on the isthmus the Peloponnesians 
have iost interest in the Athenian alliance, 
for they now believe themselves sufficient- 
ly protected. Herodotus adds that at the 
time of Alexander’s embassy the wall had 
not yet been finished. : 

This confidence on the part of the 
Spartans is shaken by the consideration 
now put forward in the speech of Chileos 
in ix. 9. 2. Chileos points out that an 
Athenian-Persian alliance would open 
for the Persians ways to the Peloponnesus 
other than that by the isthmus and that, 
in consequence, even a second wall on the 
isthmus would be of no value. Chileos’ 
view prevails, and the Spartans prepare a 
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fighting force, which they at once send 
across the frontier to Attica, without 
troubling to inform the waiting Athenian 
messengers (ix. 10). The next morning the 
Athenian messengers come forward and 
announce in a short speech that the 
Athenians are determined to come to 
terms with Mardonius and fully to sup- 
port the Persian war plans, warning the 
Lacedaemonians of the consequences of 
such an action. After that, announcement 
is made that the Spartan forces have 
been dispatched. Amazed, they depart for 
Athens. 

This is a very surprising and puzzling 
account. Probably it reflects a difference 
in strategical plans between Athens and 
Sparta, which Herodotus understood only 
vaguely and interpreted in his own way. 
Obviously, he is preoccupied with the 
role of the wall on the isthmus, to which 
he refers again and again, before the 
Athenian speech, in the Athenian speech, 
and in his personal explanations after the 
speech. In viii. 71. 2 Herodotus had 
stated that the wall on the isthmus, com- 
pleted with great speed and exertion, 
could have been used for defense at the 
time of the battle of Salamis. It is possible 
and probable that the wall had been im- 
proved in the meantime, but it certainly 
could have given as much feeling of pro- 
tection to the Spartans at the time of 
Alexander’s presence in Athens as now. 
That the Spartans could have been un- 
aware of the wider implications of the 
situation before Chileos’ warning seems 
improbable. Any attempt, I think, to take 
at its face value Herodotus’ account of 
Chileos’ action and its consequences is 
likely to miss the point. Whether the ar- 
guments of Chileos were obvious to the 
Spartan authorities and known to them 
before! or whether only Chileos’ doubt 


12Thus Hauvette, op. cit., p. 452; G. Busolt, 
Griechische Geschichte (2d ed.; Gotha, 1893-1904), II, 


of the loyalty of the Athenians influenced 
the authorities to act'® is a subject not 
deserving the attention it has received. 
What must be realized is that Chileos’ 
warning only repeats Herodotus’ own 
view as presented in vii. 139. There 
Herodotus stated that as long as the Per- 
sian fleet remained unopposed all actions 
on land were, in spite of all bravery, ulti- 
mately useless and that therefore Athens, 
by opposing Xerxes with her fleet, became 
the real savior of Greece, whereas ever 
so many walls built on the isthmus would 
have been of no use. In Chileos’ warning 
this view is adapted to the present situa- 
tion. An alliance of Athens with Persia 
would add the fleet to Mardonius’ army, 
as Herodotus had already in viii. 136 
pointed out. Thus the strategical situa- 
tion would be the same as the one en- 
visaged in vii. 139. Thanks to the Athe- 
nian fleet, the Persians would be able to 
attack the Peloponnesus by sea, and the 
wall on the isthmus would be of no use. 
And so Athens again holds the key posi- 
tion in the Greek resistance, and even 
after the victory of Salamis the impor- 
tance of the Athenian policy for the final 
success of the Greek resistance is un- 
diminished. This is the point which Chil- 
eos’ warning brings home to us, and I do 
not hesitate to assume that Herodotus in- 
serted it for precisely this effect. The 
threat of the Athenian ambassadors in 
their final speech (ix. 11) only stresses 
the truth of Chileos’ statement and thus 
once more impresses upon us the decisive 
importance of Athens’ position. 


723, n. 2; H. Delbriick, Die Perserkriege und die Bur- 
gunderkriege (Berlin, 1887), p. 83; Macan, op. cit., 
I, Part II, ad ix. 9. 2; Munro, op. cit., p. 321, and 
“Some Observations on the Persian Wars,’ JHS, 
XXIV (1904), 146. 


13 Cf. Grundy, op. cit., p. 442; W. W. How and J. 
Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus (Oxford, 1912), ad 
ix. 10; J. B. Bury, A History of Greece (London, 1916), 
Pp. 287; G. Glotz, Histoire grécque, II (Paris, 1931), 
85. 
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Thus the scene ix. 7-11, as worked out 
and interpreted by Herodotus, can be 
considered complementary to that in viii. 
140-44. The first speech of the Athenian 
ambassadors (ix. 7) completely recalls 
the details of that scene. To revive the 
memory of the circumstances and of the 
high-mindedness of the Athenian decision 
seems its sole purpose. Chileos’ warning 
brings out the practical importance for the 
Greeks of the Athenian attitude, and the 
final speech of the Athenians underlines 
the truth of Chileos’ statement. Here the 
picture is completed, and we fully realize 
the decisive part played by Athens in the 
Greek victory. Without the Athenian 
stand, the battle and the victory of 
Plataea would not have been possible. 
This is the truth Herodotus wishes to 
convey, and the means he employs to 
achieve this purpose is direct discourse. 

From ix. 12 onward the account carries 
us ever closer to the decisive battle. The 
actions which bring both armies to their 
position near the plain of Plataea and the 
first hostile engagement, the fight of the 
two cavalries (ix. 20-24), are reported, 
only a few short passages of direct speech, 
of no interest to us, intervening. These 
lay a certain stress upon the events with 
which they are concerned—the conspiracy 
of Argos with Mardonius (ix. 12), the re- 
markable experience of the Phocian de- 
tachment (ix. 17-18), and the unfavorable 
situation of the Megarian cavalry before 
the Athenian help causes a turn for the 
better (ix. 21-22); but they have no wider 
importance. The conversation in the 
house of Attaginos in ix. 16 is different. 
The episode can be compared with simi- 
lar scenes in Herodotus’ work in vi. 107. 
4 and in viii. 65, where other catastrophes 
for the Persian army are similarly forecast. 
But, while the earlier episodes merely 
convey a first knowledge of a coming de- 
feat, the scene in the house of Attaginos 


also interprets the defeat as an expression 
of the will of the gods, against whom all 
human efforts and warnings must prove 
powerless. In vii. 12-19, the tale of Xer- 
xes’ dream, Herodotus had presented to 
us the collapse of Xerxes’ Greek campaign 
as a benraros Pop. That the dAopy is not 
fulfilled by Xerxes’ defeat, that the events 
of Plataea must be explained on the same 
line, Herodotus indicates by this conver- 
sation.!4 

In ix. 26 a dispute arises between 
Tegea and Athens. Herodotus presents 
the arguments of both sides in two direct 
speeches, which have attracted much at- 
tention. The strong resemblance of the 
speech of the Athenians to an Athenian 
funeral oration has been recognized and 
commented upon repeatedly.'® The scene 
has also been compared with other 
speeches, such as that of Sosicles in v. 92, 
in which Herodotus in the form of an 
excursus introduces stories or other mate- 
rial not directly connected with events he 
is dealing with.'® With this view I cannot 
agree. The stressing of the Athenian 
claims to greatness, which to me seems 


14 Macan (op. cit., I, Part I, lxxii, and Part II, ad 
ix. 16) and Deffner (op. cit., p. 29) recognize that 
the scene has its place in Herodotus’ philosophy. G. 
Grote (A History of Greece, V (London, 1870], p. 14) 
and How and Wells (op. cit., ad ix. 16) suggest that the 
episode reflects a real depression and loss of confidence 
in the Persian army. Bury (op. cit., p. 288) argues that 
this tale of Persian depression of spirit had been ex- 
aggerated by the Greeks. 


15 FE, Maass, ‘‘Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
griechischen Prosa,’’ Hermes, X XII (1887), 589, n, 1; 
E. Meyer, Forschungen zur alten Geschichte, II (Halle, 
1899), 219 ff.and 279; J. B. Bury, Ancient Greek 
Historians (London, 1909), p. 63; Jacoby, op. cit., col. 
464; E. Schulz, Die Rede bei Herodot (dissertation, 
Greifswald, 1933), pp. 39-40; How and Wells, op. cit., 
ad ix. 27. 


16 Thus Deffner, op. cit., p. 69. Grundy (op. cit., pp. 
468-69) also suggests that the speeches were intro- 
duced because of the chance they afforded Herodotus 
to present traditional history, ‘‘a thing he dearly loved 
to do.’’ Munro (CAH, IV, 331) refers to the scene as 
‘an academic discussion of the usual topographic 
type.”’ 




















the main purpose of the dispute, is not 
extraneous to the events with which 
Herodotus is now dealing. 

The speech of the Tegeans forms mere- 
ly the means for introducing the speech 
and arguments of the Athenians.'? The 
dispute breaks out, as Herodotus puts it, 
over the position of the left flank, to 
which the Tegeans claim to have a tra- 
ditional right. They advance as proof of 
their claim the myth of the defeat of 
Hylos by a Tegean king. From this story, 
which is logically connected with the dis- 
pute, Herodotus makes them turn to 
quite another subject (ix. 26. 6), where 
they set forth their claim to be considered 
agvovixdrepo. "AOnvaiwy. This argument 
changes the whole subject of the dispute, 
for it is now no longer the old traditional 
right that matters. The Tegeans them- 
selves have nothing to offer in their own 
favor under this new circumstance except 
a general statement, but by thus changing 
the issue of the dispute Herodotus not 
only makes it possible for the Athenians, 
who have no traditional claim to the posi- 
tion on the left flank, to oppose the Tege- 
ans but also finds the means to insert the 
record of the merits of the Athenians on 
which they base their claim to be agom- 
xérepo. and therefore to deserve the po- 
sition which they demand. This record, 
which is, indeed, taken from the Athenian 
funeral oration, Herodotus adapted to the 
present situation by means of the in- 
troductory and final phrases. The record 
cites four traditional examples of Athe- 
nian bravery taken from the mythical his- 
tory of the city and, as proof of the con- 
tinuance of the same brave spirit in the 
present times, recalls the battle of Mara- 
thon. The transition from the mythical 
to the historical part is made in two 
phrases. The first,'® which is part of the 


17 Thus also Schulz, op. cit., p. 39. 
18 ix, 27. 4: GAN’ ob yap—elev duelvoves..... 
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adaptation, stresses the present dispute 
about bravery and is directed against the 
Tegeans, who base their claim on deeds 
of the past only. The second phrase of 
transition” is familar to us from the fu- 
neral orations in which its customary 
function is to lead over from the deeds of 
the past to deeds of the present. The re- 
minder of the glory of Marathon is the 
climax of the speech. 

As I have said before, the importance of 
the scene lies in the presentation of the 
record of Athenian merits. The question 
at once suggests itself: What was the pur- 
pose of inserting this record? Is it only a 
piece of knowledge which Herodotus 
found no other means of presenting? The 
events forming the context of the disputes 
seem to point to another explanation. The 
dispute is preceded by an example of 
Athenian bravery—the defeat of the 
cavalry of Masistius. After the dispute 
the battle of Plataea reaches its decisive 
phase, and Athens plays no further active 
role. Her place is rather in the background, 
and “the greatest victory of history” is 
gained by Sparta alone. The record of the 
Athenian merits culminates in the recol- 
lection of the Athenian victory at Mara- 
thon, which is given as proof of the per- 
sistence of Athenian bravery to the pres- 
ent time; and in this, I think, we ought to 
see the main justification for the scene. 
Just before the battle of Plataea enters 
its decisive stage, Herodotus recalls the 
great Athenian victory, which the Athe- 
nians themselves used to place at the side 
of Plataea.2® I do not maintain that 
Herodotus did not use this scene for 
parading to a certain degree his knowledge, 
and I would not deny that in giving the 
Athenian record a form reminiscent of the 
Athenian funeral oration he wanted to in- 
dicate his acquaintance with this par- 


19 ix, 27. 5: wadardv pév vuv Epywr Gs lorw. .... 
20 See Plato Laws 707 c. 
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ticular feature of Athenian life. But to 
limit the value of the scene to this purpose 
does not do full justice to Herodotus’ 
creation and ignores its most important 
aspect. 

In ix. 44 we learn that Alexander has 
set out for the Greek camp. He comes to 
warn the Greeks of Mardonius’ decision to 
start the battle next morning. What 
prompts him to go to the enemy’s camp 
in the middle of the night with such a 
message is revealed in his speech in ix. 45. 
The actual warning, delivered in the mid- 
dle of the speech in some short sentences, 
states facts already known to us. These 
sentences appear between a drawn-out 
introduction and a conclusion in which 
Alexander’s treachery is explained by 
idealistic considerations. It is possible 
that the wish to introduce such an ex- 
planation made Herodotus give Alexan- 
der’s warning in a direct speech. Apart 
from that, the speech seems to serve no 
wider purpose. 

In expectation of Mardonius’ attack 
the Greeks once again change their posi- 
tion in ix. 46. The Lacedaemonians, who 
are opposite the Persians, change places 
with the Athenians, who face the Greek 
contingents fighting in Mardonius’ army. 
The change is explained by Herodotus in 
a short passage of direct discourse, in 
Pausanias’ message to the Athenians in 
ix. 46. 2. This message of Pausanias has 
been much criticized for its unbelievable 
cowardice and has been taken as the 
strongest proof of Herodotus’ pro-Athenian 
bias by all who find such a bias in his 
work.” Others have proposed that the 
scene reflects developments and maneu- 

21 Meyer, op. cit., II, 206; Jacoby, op. cit., col. 464; 
W. J. Woodhouse, ‘‘The Greeks at Plataiai,’’ JHS, 
XVIII (1898), 44; Hauvette, op. cit., p. 469; Macan, 
op. cit., II, 370-71, and I, Part II, ad ix. 46; Bury, 
A History of Greece, pp. 294-95; M. Pohlenz, Herodot 
der erste Historiker des Abendlandes (Berlin, 1937), pp. 


158-59; L. Winter, Die Schlacht von Plataea (disserta- 
tion, Berlin, 1909), p. 26. 
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vers which either Herodotus or his in- 
formant could no longer fully understand 
and thus tried to explain.” This sugges- 
tion seems to me preferable to accusing 
Herodotus of wilfully slandering Pausanias 
and the Spartans. If we consider the 
Greek situation and bear in mind that it 
must be the Greek aim to take advantage 
of everything that may improve their 
chances of victory, Pausanias’ reflections 
seem fair and sensible. They are taken as 
such by the Athenians (ix. 46. 3), and as 
such they may have appeared to Herod- 
otus. The Spartans will be the victors of 
Plataea. That Herodotus does not try to 
belittle this fact is shown not only by his 
emphatic statement in ix. 64. 1 but per- 
haps still more by his interpretation of 
the victory as vengeance for Thermop- 
ylae. It is not probable that he meant so 
late in the play to rock the edifice he had 
built. 

Pausanias’ message is also part of the 
narrative which leads to the invective 
hurled by Mardonius against the Spartans 
in ix. 48. Mardonius is provoked to his 
outburst by the changes in the Greek 
lines, which he interprets in his own man- 
ner. In setting forth Pausanias’ arguments 
Herodotus, I suggest, explains the maneu- 
vers of the Greeks in the way he thinks 
proper and thus protects the Lacedae- 
monians against the charges so vigorously 
brought against them in Mardonius’ 
speech. The speech is preceded by more 
tactical changes; for, as soon as Mardo- 
nius notices the maneuvers of the Greeks, 
he responds with similar moves, which 
again bring the Persians opposite the Lac- 
edaemonians. In consequence, Herodotus 

22 E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, IV, 388, n 1; 
Grundy, op. cit., p. 477; Munro, CAH, IV, 331, and 
JHS, XXIV, 160; How and Wells, op. cit., ad ix. 46. 
Such a probability is also admitted by Macan (op. 
cit., II, 370-71) and by Woodhouse (op. cit., p. 47). 
Busolt (op. cit., p. 73) accepts Herodotus’ tale and 


points out that, after all, Pausanias may have pre- 
ferred the familiar to the foreign way of fighting. 
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tells us, Pausanias returns the Lacedae- 
monians to their former place, prompted, 
we may conclude, by the same considera- 
tion as in ix. 46. 2. Here follows the con- 
temptuous outburst of Mardonius (ix. 
48). All through the speech the Lacedae- 
monians are attacked as cowards. A pic- 
ture of the Lacedaemonians as they boast 
to be is given first. It corresponds per- 
fectly to that given by Demaratus in his 
speeches before the battle of Thermopylae 
(vii. 101-4 and 209), where he praised 
the Lacedaemonians as dvépes d&pioror. 
Demaratus’ eulogy of the Lacedaemonian 
bravery finishes with nearly the same 
words as Mardonius here uses (vii. 104. 5): 
obk éav gebyew ovdey mARO0s avOpwrwv 

.. GAAG pévovtas & TH Tak Emikparéev 
jh amodNvobar. (ix. 48):. . . . ds obre hebyere 
K moNéuou ore Tak ExdelreTe, pEevovTES TE 
nh amroddute Tos évavTious } avrol amdAdNvobe. 

Demaratus’ praise, let us remember, 
had been borne out by the events at 
Thermopylae. Next Mardonius contrasts 
with that picture the present behavior of 
the Lacedaemonians as he understands it. 
But he does not in particular blame the 
present cowardice of the Lacedaemonians; 
rather he is scornfully. contemptuous of 
their fighting ability in general, and this 
contempt is the same as that which we 
find expressed by other leading figures in 
Herodotus’ work against an enemy who 
will bring upon them a god-sent catas- 
trophe. Xerxes showed the same attitude 
before the battle of Thermopylae, and it 
is Xerxes’ role which Mardonius has now 
taken over. Mardonius’ speech concludes 
with the offer of a separate battle between 
the Persian and the Lacedaemonian 
forces—only a new version of his con- 
tempt, as it is made with the clear under- 
standing that the Lacedaemonians will 
shrink from it. Actually, however, the 
battle of Plataea, as described by Herod- 
otus, is a separate fight of the Persian and 


Lacedaemonian contingents, with the 
Lacedaemonians victorious. 

Thus I cannot attribute to Mardonius’ 
speech the same functions as do the ad- 
vocates of a pro-Athenian bias in Herod- 
otus’ work.** I see its purpose not in the 
attack on the Lacedaemonians but in the 
impression it gives us of Mardonius’ 
spirit shortly before the decisive battle,?4 
and I see it in relation with all the like 
impressions Herodotus has conveyed to 
us of the overbearing behavior and blind- 
ness of his different characters before their 
enterprises have come to a catastrophic 
end, and especially with the picture of 
Xerxes before Thermopylae. At the same 
time, the speech recalls the eulogy of the 
Lacedaemonian heroism given by Dema- 
ratus before the battle of Thermopylae, 
and thus the impression of Mardonius’ 
overbearing conduct is heightened, as his 
contempt concerns an enemy whose 
strength and bravery have already been 
proved in this war. 

Quite similar in content and purpose 
to the speech in ix. 48 is Mardonius’ 
speech in ix. 58. This discourse, too, is 
provoked by a tactical change in the posi- 
tion of the Greek armies, misunderstood 
by Mardonius and by him interpreted as 
another sign of cowardice in his enemies. 
Its content is again a contemptuous in- 
vective against the Lacedaemonians, who 
are singled out as the cowards, despite 
the fact that all the Greek armies had 
taken part in the tactical withdrawal. 
Against the old praise of the Lacedae- 


monians as dvdpes Ta modeuta mp@ro is 
now set the boast that not they but the 
Persians are the best fighters of man- 
kind.» Artabazus’ advice, mentioned in 
ix. 41. 2, that Mardonius retreat with his 


23 Cf. especially Macan, op. cit., I, Part II, ad ix. 
48; and H. B. Wright, The Campaign of Plataea (Yale 
dissertation, New Haven, 1904), pp. 25-26 and 86 ff. 


24 Cf. Deffner, op. cit., p. 53. 
25 robs devdtws dplorous dvOpmrwy (ix, 58. 2). 
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army to Thebes, is next dealt with and 
leads to an attack upon Artabazus’ lack of 
judgment. The rebuke of Artabazus is as 
much a sign of blindness to the real situa- 
tion and of overstrained self-assurance”® 
as is Mardonius’ contempt of his-enemies. 
In conclusion, Mardonius proclaims his 
intention to overtake the Greek armies 
and to make them now suffer for all they 
have done to the Persians. Thus the old 
aim of Mardonius, which had guided him 
on his enterprise—as we have seen in 
viii. 100—is once more presented to us 
just before the battle brings on the ruin 
of all his plans. Being blind to the 
strength of his enemy, filled with his de- 
sire to punish and his confidence of vic- 
tory, he undertakes the battle which is 
destined to destroy him. That is the pic- 
ture of Mardonius which Herodotus con- 
veys to us by his last two speeches. 

The battle between the Lacedaemonian 
and Persian forces develops directly 
afterward. At its beginning we find in- 
serted a message sent by Pausanias to the 
Athenians (ix. 60). It closely resembles 
other speeches in Herodotus’ work which 
are delivered by generals before a decis- 
ive battle and in which the issues of the 
coming struggle and the dangers of the 
situation are pointed out.?’ The battle 
reaches its decisive stage before Athenian 
help can arrive. The Spartan victory is 
proclaimed by Herodotus in ix. 64. 1, but 
the description of the battle and of single 
events in it is not finished until ix. 75. 

After the conclusion of this report 
Herodotus introduces another scene in 


2 For the part of Artabazus and the role of the 
warner in Herodotus’ work see F. Hellmann, Herodots 
Kroisos-Logos (‘‘Neue philologische Untersuchungen,”’ 
Vol. IX [Berlin, 1934]), pp. 77 ff., esp. p. 95. 

27 Cf. Miltiades’ speech in vi. 109 and the speech of 
Dionysius in vi. 11. I agree with Grundy (op. cit., p. 
501) that Herodotus ought not to be blamed for hav- 
ing Pausanias send a request for Athenian assistance. 
How and Wells (op. cit., ad ix. 60) also point out that 
it seems quite natural that Pausanias should ask for 
reinforcements. 


direct discourse in ix. 78-79. It is a dia~ 
logue between Lampon, a man from 
Aegina, and Pausanias. Lampon in his 
first sentence once more points out the 
great merit of Pausanias’ victory. His 
statement recalls Herodotus’ own proc- 
lamation of the victory in ix. 64. 1. With 
the praise of Pausanias’ deed Lampon 
connects the demand to inflict on Mar- 
donius’ body the same injuries which 
Xerxes had inflicted upon the body of 
Leonidas and thus to take vengeance for 
Leonidas’ fate. This demand and the rea- 
soning from which it springs are strongly 
rejected in Pausanias’ answer on two 
counts. The first is concerned with the act 
itself of injuring the body of a dead enemy, 
the second, with Lampon’s suggestion 
that Pausanias would find high praise 
for this deed. Here the barbarous deed 
and Lampon’s sentiment are contrasted 
with the moral standard of Sparta, which 
in speech and action demands the ob- 
servance of 7d dcov. Finally, Pausanias 
rejects Lampon’s interpretation that the 
proposed injury atones for the fate of 
Leonidas, pointing out that Leonidas and 
all the other fighters of Thermopylae are 
avenged not by the infliction of the same 
injuries on the body of Mardonius but by 


‘the defeat of the Persians. 


Thus Herodotus once more presents his 
interpretation of the battle of Plataea as 
vengeance for the events at Thermopylae. 
This function of the battle was first al- 
luded to in viii. 114 and was set forth, to- 
gether with the Spartan victory, in ix. 64. 
1. But, whereas a short statement like 
that in ix. 64 merely puts forward the in- 
terpretation without comment, the form 
of a direct conversation makes possible an 
elaboration of its implications. The speech 
of Lampon forms the basis of the interpre- 
tation. In it a narrow view of the situa- 
tion is expressed. Lampon’s demand is re- 
jected by Pausanias, whose speech fulfils 
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a twofold purpose: (a) by repudiating the 
demand to uphold the moral standard of 
Sparta against the immoral standards of 
the barbarians** and (6) to set against Lam- 
pon’s narrow interpretation Herodotus’ 
own view of the connection between the 
two battles: the victory does not provide 
the chance for vengeance but is itself the 
vengeance, and the events at Thermop- 
ylae are vindicated by the victory of 
Plataea. Thus it is made clear to us how 
Herodotus wished his interpretation to be 
understood, and his interpretation is 
again upheld after the conclusion of all 
actions at the end of his account of the 
battle of Plataea. 


28 The working-out of this contrast between the 
Greek and Persian standards, praise of Pausanias, and 
perhaps an intended slur against Aegina have so far 
been considered the only raison d’étre of this scene 
(cf. Grundy, op. cit., p. 514; Hauvette, op. cit., p. 482; 
Macan, op. cit., I, Part II, ad ix. 78; How and Wells, 
op. cit., ad ix. 78; Wright, op. cit., p. 26; Deffner, op. 
cit., p. 21; Pohlenz, op. cit., p. 159). 


The question with which we began our 
examination of the speeches inserted in 
this account is, as I think, now answered. 
In his report of the battle of Plataea, as 
in his report of the Ionic revolt, Herod- 
otus introduces direct speeches in order 
that he may thereby interpret and ap- 
praise the events with which he is dealing. 
Such interpretation and appraisal could 
otherwise have been made only by inter- 
rupting the narrative with personal com- 
ments. In these speeches he not only con- 
veys his own interpretation of the events 
to us but gives vivid pictures of situations 
and lays emphasis on the parts played by 
communities and single characters. In 
this way Herodotus succeeds in showing 
to us the events in the light in which he 
himself sees and understands them and in 
which, we may conclude, he wishes them 
to be seen and understood. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


CONSULES SUFFECTI ON ROMAN BRICK STAMPS 


In the first half of the second century of our 
era, when Roman brick architecture and, con- 
sequently, Roman brick industry reached 
their greatest extent, one of the leading brick- 
yard owners of that time, the praefectus an- 
nonae, M. Rutilius Lupus, decided to have his 
bricks stamped not only with his name and 
“trade-mark” (name of the brickyard) but 
also with an indication of the year.! It was his 
example, perhaps, which induced the govern- 
ment to order all brick-producers of Rome to 
use dated stamps in the year 123 (Bull. Com., 
LXVI [1938], 193). Among them were numer- 
ous manufacturers who had never previously 
stamped their bricks. Although the practice 
of using dated bricks was not kept up on the 
extraordinary scale of the year 123, some of 
the larger producers still retained it. Even 
among them, however, dated stamps decrease 
rapidly, especially after 134; and they disap- 
pear altogether after 164, in agreement with 
and in consequence of the downward trend of 
the building industry? 

Within the class of dated stamps, there is 
a group which stands out as different from the 
rest: nine stamps have been found which bear, 
instead of the customary names of the consules 
ordinarii, those of consules suffecti (cbid., 
pp. 195-99). 

The nine stamps belong to four different 
years. Numbered as in CIL, XV, 1, they are 
as follows: 

1. 127, 375, and 1228b: Propinquo et Ambibulo 
cos. The second consul is one of the ordi- 
narit of 126. 

2. 69, 939, and 1409: Mettio Rufo et Pomponio 
Materno cos. 

3. 244 and 552: Severo et Arriano cos. Arrian 
is the famous historian whose consulship 
so far has been known only from these two 
brick stamps. 

1 The actual years were: a.p. 110, 114-17, 121-23. 
Cf. Bloch, ‘‘I Bolli laterizi ela storia edilizia romana,’’ 
Bull. della commiss. archeol. comun. di Roma, LXIV 
(1936), 141-225; LXV (1937), 83-187; LXVI (1938), 
61-222, esp. 184-88. 

2 Bull. Com., LXVI (1938), 188-95. There (and on 


195-202) I have discussed the reasons why the Ro- 
mans dated their bricks. 


4. Bull. Com., LXVI (1938), 281: Iuliano et 
Casto cos.8 


In the first case we know the period in 
which the two consuls were in office. In 126 
M. Annius Verus was consul for the third time, 
an honor which he shared under Hadrian only 
with Servianus. Following the custom of that 
age, Verus resigned, probably on March 1, 
leaving his colleague, L. Eggius Ambibulus, in 
office, and Verus was succeeded by Propin- 
quus.‘ This means that the consuls Propinquus 
and Ambibulus were in office in the spring, 
and the implication is that the stamps which 
bear their names were made early in 126. The 
same can be shown with respect to the consuls 
Rufus and Maternus: from the inscription 
CIL, V1, 30901 = Dessau, JLS, 1622, which 
is dated on June 1, we know that they also 
started their term in the earlier part of the 
year, probably on May 1, according to the 
usual practice of that time.® 

Some years ago I drew from these facts the 
conclusion that “the stamps were not made in 
the beginning of the year when the consules 
ordinarit were still in office, but some months 
later when work at the furnaces had already 
begun, in April or May” (Bull. Com., LXVI 
[1938], 197). I tried to support this explana- 
tion by referring to graffiti which have been 
discovered on bricks in Germany and Pan- 
nonia superior. These inscriptions give the 
date of fabrication of the respective bricks: 
all dates fall in the months of May, June, July, 
August, September, and early October. In 
other words, the fabrication of bricks was 
limited to the “good’’ season, which in Rome 
might have included April and October. At 
any rate, the workers did not need new stamps 
before April or May.® 


3 Neither of the two consuls can be identified with 
any person known to us as bearing these names. The 
form of the stamp makes a dating in the period 127- 
34 probable. 

4 Bull. Com., LXVI (1938), 196; Groag, Jahresh. 
d. Oesterr. Instit., XXIX (1935), 182. 

5 Cf. Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, Il’, 85 f., sup- 
plemented by the fragment of the Fasti Ostienses, 
which gives the list of the consuls from 109 to 113 
(Not. Sc., 1932, 189-93; Groag, op. cit., p. 188). 

6 Bull. Com., LXVI (1938), 197-331; cf. A. Bo- 
éthius, CP, XXXVII (1942), 331. 
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This conclusion, which I think is sound, 
can be corroborated by a statement of great 
authority. In De aquis 123, Frontinus speaks 
of repairs which the aqueducts had to undergo: 

Ka [scil. ‘opera’ = “repairs’”] quae non in- 

terpellato aquae cursu effici debent maxime 
structura [scil. “masonry work’’] constant. [do- 
neum structurae tempus est a Kalendis Aprilibus 
in Kalendas Novembres ita ut optimum sit in- 
termittere eam partem aestatis quae nimis calori- 
bus incandescit, quia temperamento caeli opus 
est, ut ex commodo structura combibat et in 
unitatem corroberetur; non minus autem sol 
acrior quam gelatio praecipit materiam. 
This statement reflects the views of the archi- 
tects of the Trajanian era, men like Apollo- 
dorus of Damascus. Although the differences 
between the brick industry and the building 
industry should not be disregarded, their com- 
mon dependency on atmospheric conditions 
is obvious, and any information which con- 
cerns people’s opinion on this problem affects 
our knowledge of both industries. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to see the testimony of 
the inscriptions confirmed ‘indirectly by the 
competent remark of Frontinus. 

In my earlier study I endeavored to deter- 
mine the approximate year of the consulship 
of the men listed under points 2-4 above (Bull. 
Com., LXVI [1938], 195-97). The only thing 
which seemed certain about M. Iunius Mettius 
Rufus was “‘videtur fasces gessisse temporibus 
Hadriani” (PIR, II, 240, No. 510). But I 
noticed that the stamp CJL, XV, 1, 69, oc- 
curred frequently in the walls of an insula in 
Ostia, which had been entirely reconstructed 
in the later years of Hadrian and which com- 
prises the Terme sul Decumano and the Caser- 
ma dei Vigili, two of the best-known buildings 
of Ostia. I found it also in the portico on the 
west side of the Palace of Domitian on Pala- 
tine Hill, which belongs to precisely the same 
period. In the Terme sul Decumano the stamp 
CIL, XV, 1, 939, with the names of the same 
consuls, has been discovered. 
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With the exception of stamps of 123, the vast 
majority of dated bricks in these three buildings 
bear stamps of the years 126 (125)-129 (130); 
it is obvious that the stamp 69 is to be attributed 
to the same period. 

One arrives at the same result by interpreting 
the stamps 69, 939, and 1409. Arria Fadilla (on 
stamp 69), mother of the man who was to be- 
come the Emperor Antoninus Pius, started her 
activity in the brick industry under Trajan; the 
dated stamps used in her figlinae Caepionianae 
belong to the years 123, 124, and 127. For the 
brick-yard owner Sammius Gallus on stamp 
1409, we have now the testimony of the year 
126 (Bull. Com., LXVI [1938], p. 122, No. 25). 
If one takes into account that the year 126 is to 
be excluded because of the stamps of group 1 and 
that the stamps of 127 represent relatively the 
largest complex among the stamps of the Terme, 
it seems perhaps not too daring to put the con- 
suls Rufus and Maternus in the year 127 or about 
this year [ibid., p. 196]. 

When I wrote these remarks, I was well aware 
that a new discovery might any day reveal the 
actual date of the two consuls. And, indeed, a 
few years later, through the kindness of Attilio 
Degrassi, I received word that a new fragment 
of the Fasti Ostienses had yielded the names of 
Rufus and Maternus: they were consuls in 128.7 

This information, if isolated, would be of 
interest only to the specialists in the proso- 
pography of the Roman Empire. Seen, how- 
ever, in its connection with the problem of 
brick stamps, it tends to confirm once more 
the value of brick stamps for the history of 
Rome and Roman architecture. 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY Hersert Biocu 

7 No further details about the fragment have be- 
come known to me. As to the consulship of Arrian and 
Severus, the range allowed by Hiittl’s hypothesis 
(Antoninus Pius, II (Prag, 1933], 156 f.; Bull. Com., 
LXVI [1938], 197), viz., that it falls between 127 and 
132, can now be reduced to the years 127 and 129-32. 
The year 128 must be excluded on account of the con- 
sulship of Rufus and Maternus. If our argument 
holds, Arrian and Severus served in a March-April 
or a May—August term of one of the other years (in 
129 and 130 only the May—August terms are still 
open, because the names of the consules suffecti who 
served in the March-April terms are already known). 


NOTES ON COMIC FRAGMENTS 


ARISTOPHANES FRAG. 488. 12 k. 

In this witty fragment of the Taynuorai 
quoted by Stobaeus Floril. 121. 18, the speaker 
among other arguments for the happiness of the 
dead says 





12 kal Qvouev abrotor Tots evayiopacww 
womep Oeotor kal xoas ye xedpuevor 
airotvpel’ abrovs dedp’ avetvar rayaba. 

Line 12 is faulty in meter and sense. Grotius’ 

Ovouev y’ abrotor mends only the first of these 
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defects. The meaning required is “we sacrifice 
to them with the same rites as to the gods”; 
and this is given by the easy correction 


kal Qiouev abrots Tots abrots évayiouacw. 


Kock’s objection to é&ay.oua as “Atticis 
scriptoribus ignotum”’ no longer has what va- 
lidity it might once have possessed, as the 
noun occurs in Arist. Ath. pol. 58. 1 and Epi- 
curus Frag. 217. 


CAECILIUS STATIUS 


7 [7]! (Festus 494. 33 L.: “Taenias Graecam 
vocem sic interpretatur Verrius, ut dicat or- 
namentum esse laneum capitis honorati, ut 
sit apud Caecilium in Androgyno”’): 

Sepulchrum plenum taeniarum, ita ut solet. 


If the words have their usual sense, the 
quotation does not illustrate the explanation 
given, and that though it comes immediately 
after the lemma. I suggest that Caecilius is 
here using sepulchrum of a decrepit old man, as 
Plautus does in Pseud. 412-13: “ex hoc sepul- 
cro vetere viginti minas effodiam ego hodie.” 
The best illustration of Caecilius is, however, 
Arist. Frag. 198 K., as restored by Elmsley: 


GAN’ ef copédAdn Kai pbpov Kal Tavviac. 
p 


The idea is not uncommon in Greek comedy, 
where such a capularis senez is also called on 
occasion tiuBos, TuuBoyepwr, copds; and it is 
likely that Caecilius and Plautus found one of 
these words in their originals. 

It is probable that the sepulchrum here was 
wearing taeniae because of some sort of cele- 
bration and that this helped to suggest the dis- 
respectful description of the old man, since 
taeniae commonly decked sepulcra in the 
normal sense (ita ut solet). The jest is, then, 
very similar to the one in Arist. Eccl. 1032: 
kal rawiwoat, Kal rapabou Tas AnxiGovs, where, 
as Rogers says, the youth “under the pretence 
of describing a nuptial bed, is really describing 
a funeral bier.” 

46 [42] “Nullus sum nisi meam rem iam 
omnem propero incursim perdere.” 

The thought needs some explanation. It is 
illustrated by Plaut. Asin. 243-44: 


1 Ribbeck’s numbering, with Warmington’s (Re- 
mains of Old Latin, Vol. I) added in brackets. Lind- 
say's readings in his editions of Festus and Nonius 
have been followed. 


Interii, si non invenio ego illas viginti minas, 
et profecto, nisi illud perdo argentum, pereun- 
dumst mihi, 


and lines 636-37 (spoken by the same Argyrip- 

pus) : 

Videtin viginti minae quid pollent quidve pos- 
sunt? 

ille qui illas perdit salvos est: ego qui non perdo 
pereo. 

In Caecilius, too, a young man must be saying 

that he must either lose his happiness or lose all 

his possessions to win a girl’s love. 

The same thought must, I think, also be the 
basis of Plaut. Truc. 46-50 (Goetz and 
Schoell’s text): 

Si iratum scortum fortest amatori suo, 

bis peri[i]t amator, ab re atque (ab) animo simul: 
sin alter alteri tpotius est idem perit: 

si raras noctes ducit, ab animo peri[i]t, 

si(n) increbravit, ipsus gaudet, res perit. 


Here I take the general drift to be that if a girl 
is angry with her lover he suffers both in purse 
(in his endeavors to make it up) and in hap- 
piness. If they are on good terms he loses in 
one of these ways. Plautus, as is his wont, 
makes the same Diniarchus express a similar 
thought in lines 706-7: 

Mea pilast: si repudiatur miles, mulier mecum 

erit. 
salvos sum, quia pereo. 


56 [51] “Hunc collum Ludo praecidi iube!”’ 

Warmington translates: “Order a cutlet of 
that neck to be carved for Sport!” Although 
praecisum is used of a “cutlet,” this rendering 
does not give a very likely sense. 

The parallel in Plaut. Capt. 668, “tuus sum: 
tu has quidem [manus] vel praecidi iube,” sug- 
gests that the speaker is in some similar cir- 
cumstances giving someone permission to cut 
his throat, i.e., presumably cut off his head, 
using his own name instead of the personal 
pronoun with the solemnity that the occasion 
warrants. Merc. 308, “decide collum stanti si 
falsum loquor,” gives the sort of context I 
am thinking of. 

In “collum .... praecidi” the speaker had 
the common caput praecidere in mind, just as 
decide collum = decide caput. 

I would also suggest that Ludo here is the 
old spelling of Lydo. Lydus is the name of a 
slave in the Bacchides. 
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66-67 [62-63] 
Sine fblanditiae nihil agit 
in amore inermus. 
Inermus here = “not armed’”’ with gifts; cf. for 
the thought Truc. 229-30: 
numquam amatoris meretricem oportet causam 
noscere; 


quin ubi nil det, pro infrequente eum mittat 
militia domum, 


ie., &@ lover who comes without gifts must be 
dismissed with contumely, his plea unheard, as 
a soldier who deserts the standards may be sent 
home in disgrace.? 

121 [115-16] (Nonius 430 L., 279. 24 M.: 
“Deponere est desperare: unde et depositi 
desperati dicuntur....Caecilius in Obolos- 
tate’): 

depositus modo 
sum anima, vita sepultus sum. 


Warmington translates: ‘Lately, though 
breathing, I have been laid out, Though living 
have been buried,” adding a note on “‘laid out,”’ 
“se. for burial. This is what Caecilius means, 


2 Gronovius'’ explanation, known to me from Spen- 
gel’s note. 


in spite of Nonius’ interpretation.” But the 
speaker cannot be declaring that he has been 
literally “aid out,” etc., and Nonius’ explana- 
tion is quite sensible. The language is meta- 
phorical, and the whole is an elaborate occidi 
(perti, nullus sum). as an expression of despair. 
For a similar comic exaggeration compare Ter. 
Phorm. 943,? sepultus sum, and less striking 
parallels in Plaut. Amph. 1053: “spes atque 
opes vitae meae iacent sepultae in pectore’’; 
Pseud. 1221: “iam morior, Simo”; and Bacch. 
630; Cas. 427, 622; Truc. 823. For the meta- 
phorical use of depositus see other passages 
quoted by Nonius here, and Accius 60 R. 
quoted by him on page 191 L. (132. 9 M.). 
The grammatical structure of this fragment 
is not altogether clear. Anima and vita seem to 


be ablatives of separation.‘ 
G. P. Supp 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


$1026, with which Ashmore compares 943, is dif- 
ferent; see Dziatzko-Hauler on 1015. 


4 Since writing the above, I have come across an 
excellent parallel in Moliére, L’ Avare, Act IV, scene 7: 
“‘C’en est fait; je n’en puis plus; je me meurs; je suis 
mort; je suis enterré.”’ 


A NOTE ON PHILO’S QUAESTIONES IN GEN. ii. 31 


In the case of most authors only one of 
several explanations of an obscure statement 
is likely to appear the most probable; but in 
the case of a writer like Philo, who favors mul- 
tiple meanings and ingenious though false 
etymologies, a modern commentator is likely 
to feel that he owes it to Philo to give all the 
explanations possible. 

The obscure statement in question is in 
Quaestiones in Gen. ti. 31 on Gen. 8:8, pre- 
served only in Armenian and known to most 
classical scholars in Aucher’s Latin rendering. 
Philo here calls attention to the coincidence of 
the dates of the beginning and end of the flood 
in Noah’s time, the former on the twenty- 
seventh day of the seventh month, at the ver- 
nal equinox, and the latter on the twenty- 
seventh day of the seventh month, at the 
autumnal equinox. Nisan (March-April) was 
the first month in the festival calendar, while 
Tishri (September-October) was the first 
month in the civil calendar; thus by conver- 


sion either Nisan or Tishri might be called the 
seventh month. 

In the following translation of the context 
the Greek words in parentheses are, of course, 
reconstructions from the Armenian; they are 
based on my Armenian-Greek index to Philo 
or on the great Armenian dictionary of 1836, 
which gives the Greek equivalents of many 
words in the Armenian translations of Philo 
and other Greek authors. 

For the seventh month of the equinox is po- 
tentially (Svvéuer) also the first, since the crea- 
tion of the world took place in this (month) be- 
cause all things were full (i.e., in full bloom) at 
the time. Similarly the (month of the) autumnal 
equinox, (which) is the seventh in time (xara 
xpévov) is the first in honor (xara tify), seventh 
having its beginning from the air. 


It is the last phrase that is obscure. Aucher 
renders it: “septimi ex aere habens princi- 
pium.” The trouble with this rendering is that 
the Armenian ordinal “seventh” is not in the 
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genitive case. The Armenian participle owne- 
lov, “having,” here corresponds to a Greek 
participle in a genitive absolute construction 
with the undeclined ordinal “seventh” as the 
subject; Greek genitive absolute construc- 
tions are similarly rendered elsewhere in Arme- 
nian translations from Greek. We may safely 
suppose that the Greek original of the Arme- 
nian was Tov €Bdduou <unvos)> é& depos ExovTos 
THY apXnV. 

There are three possible explanations of 
this obscure statement. As I said before, while 
only one is likely to be correct, Philo himself 
would probably have welcomed a multiplicity 
of explanations. 

1. In the Vorlage of the Armenian translator 
the word dépos may have been a miswriting 
of éapos. In that case the phrase simply means 
that the first month of the civil calendar, 
Tishri, is the seventh month of the festival 
calendar, which begins in spring. 


2. If dépos is original, Philo may be play- 
fully alluding to the Hebrew etymology of the 
first month, Nisan. It would be quite in his 
style to connect Nisan with Nissa’ which 
means “‘lifted up, high,” hence é€ dépos. 

3. Again assuming dépos to be original, 
Philo may have meant that Tishri, the first 
month of the civil calendar, marks the begin- 
ning of the rainy season, when, according to 
Jewish tradition, special prayers are said for 
winter rains. Here dépos would have the sense 
of “climate,” as elsewhere in Philo. 

Of the three explanations here given, the 
philologist in me favors the first as simplest 
and most adequate. But as an admirer of 
Philo’s mystical allegory I cannot resist offer- 
ing two further explanations, both of which 
are in keeping with Philo’s peculiar style of 
exposition. 


RatpeH Marcus 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


“UNMETRICAL” TRIUMPH-SONGS 


If it is true, as it certainly is plausible, that 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos wrote (Antiq. 
VII. 72. 11) rpdrepov ayérpors (so Post, dua 
tots MSS) oxwupact mapopxovpévous (so the 
MSS; the accusative is as good, grammatical- 
ly, as the dative after any verb governing the 
infinitive, and stylistically much better), I 
think I can give Professor Ullman! one or two 
more reasons for supposing that Dionysios 
means, or at all events his authorities meant, 
that the soldiers in old days sang their trium- 
phal jests in Saturnians. 

To begin with, I fully agree that he cannot 
mean they used plain prose, for who ever sang 
prose, much less danced to it? Liturgies of our 
own and earlier ages do, indeed, chant prose 
words, but the rhythm of the Gregorian or 
other music pulls them into a kind of verse as 
it goes along. It remains, therefore, to suppose 
that they used something which a Greek or 
a Hellenized Roman would not call meter, but 
which was singable nevertheless. 

Now, apart from Professor Ullman’s refer- 
ences to grammarians, we have a clear, if late, 
testimony of the attitude of an educated man 
to popular meters based on accent and not on 
quantity. Augustine tells us (Retract. i. 20 

1 See Class. Phil., XXXIX, 47. 


[Vol. I, p. 31F of the Benedictine ed.) con- 
cerning his Abecedarius or Psalmus contra 
partem Donati: “ideo autem non aliquo car- 
minis genere id fieri uolui, ne me necessitas 
metrica ad aliqua uerba quae uulgo minus 
sunt usitata compelleret.”’ Itis, therefore, notin 
meter or verse, at all, to its author’s way of 
thinking. But the work is extant and is in 
what we call meter, namely, accentual tro- 
chaic octonarii; the very measure which still 
survives in some of our modern hymnbooks, 
generally printed in two short lines instead 
of one long one, as 

Living water, freely flowing, 

Fount of gladness, life-bestowing. 


If this was so in the days of Augustine, 
when classical verse was fighting a rear-guard 
action against forms more like those now in 
use in Italian or English, it need not surprise 
us if a writer of Dionysios’ time, or earlier— 
for no doubt he got his information from some 
author older than himself—takes a similar 
view. That the Saturnian was fundamentally 
accentual, though perhaps some literary users 
of it may have introduced a quantitative ele- 
ment, I am fully convinced. 


H. J. Rose 


UNIvERSITY oF St. ANDREWS 
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Studies in the Reign of Tiberius. By RoBert 
SaMuEL Rocers. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1943. Pp. x +181. $2.25. 


These lectures, delivered at the Johns Hop- 
kins University in 1940, add up to considerably 
more than the “small contribution to the bet- 
ter understanding and greater appreciation 
of Tiberius and his government” (p. vii) the 
author modestly hoped they would be. They 
examine certain virtues of the Emperor: 
liberalitas and providentia, clementia, and 
moderatio. Professor Rogers’ profound knowl- 
edge of the reign of Tiberius, which he has 
shown over many years in a large number of 
articles, is a warrant that he has something 
reasonable and solid to tell. 

The case for liberalitas has been convincing- 
ly demonstrated, although we might wish that 
the possession and exercise of this virtue by 
Tiberius or any other princeps had been 
placed in the context of the social and political 
thought and the actual realities of ancient 
Rome. Since it was of the essence of Roman 
patronate to be liberal and generous, the 
Emperor, who had become patron to Italy 
and the provinces, could not but extend his 
benevolences to these two clienteles, if we 
may so call them. Posed in these terms, the 
imperial liberalitas was neither the discovery 
of enlightened rulers nor the policy of benevo- 
lent despots nor the borrowed chapter from 
Hellenistic monarchy it has so often been 
imagined. It was, rather, the natural out- 
growth of an institution deep-rooted in Ro- 
man society; and as such it gave the Princi- 
pate a more indigenous aspect and a mark 
more genuinely Roman than we have been 
accustomed to think. 

The ease for providentia seems strained in 
places, not because of any lack of supporting 
evidence, but rather because of too much em- 
phasis on certain measures cited as illustra- 
tions. These measures were primarily acts of 
self-defense adopted by the Princeps in the 
face of conspiracies. Only by a circuitous con- 
struction can it be said that when Tiberius 


acted to save his skin, he was doing so for the 
good of the commonwealth. This line of argu- 
ment, first developed by Charlesworth, should 
have been used with reservations. Both Ti- 
berius and his enemies would doubtless have 
been startled by the suggestion that an ele- 
mentary animal instinct had become in his 
hands an appurtenance of saintliness. The 
bringing into the capital of an adequate sup- 
ply of grain to feed the populace is justly cited 
as proof of Tiberius’ providentia. Might not 
the argument be strengthened by adding that 
the accumulation of cash (the fise was bulging 
with reserves when Tiberius died) was an- 
other act betokening providentia? 

The modern historian, with his dogmatic 
belief in the virtue of impartiality, feels a keen 
pleasure in disengaging the truth from the 
falsehood in the ancient sources on the prob- 
lem of Tiberius’ cruelty. Professor Rogers is 
an old hand at this game. The task, of course, 
is not very difficult, once the spell is cast off 
that Tacitus and truth are synonyms. Then, 
too, Tiberius’ record of magnanimity is such 
that not even the smear his enemies have so 
recklessly applied has succeeded in obliterating 
it. Professor Rogers’ Studies have placed the 
Emperor’s clementia on an unassailable basis. 
Against Sutherland, who claims (JRS, 
XXVIII [1938], 129-40) that Tiberius prac- 
ticed clementia until a.p. 23, Rogers satis- 
factorily proves that the date should be ex- 
tended to the year 28. But does this not some- 
what prejudice the whole case? What hap- 
pened when the Emperor was rudely awakened 
to the incredible web of intrigue which had 
been spun around him before that date and in 
the years immediately following? Was clemen- 
tia, too, a casualty? 

The case for moderatio is as usual well docu- 
mented, although it would seem that there are 
other angles to this problem also. Tiberius 
practiced moderation not only because he 
was by nature inclined to it but also as a mat- 
ter of policy: to live up to the model set by 
Augustus and to strengthen thereby the 
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Principate’s claim to continued existence. He 
made moderatio one of the traditions, one of 
the pillars, of the Principate. So much so in- 
deed that when, after the short interlude of 
Caligula, the praetorians usurped the power of 
nominating the Imperator, they purposely 
chose one who, they felt, would be accepted by 
the Senate on the strength of his known mod- 
eration. It may be the strength but also the 
weakness of these essays to present the im- 
perial virtues disengaged from the frame of 
references herein suggested. 

The book closes with a biography of Ti- 
berius’ son, Drusus, dealing in four chapters 
with his youth and family, his public career, 
his relation with Sejanus, and his appearance 
and character. It is, if I am not mistaken, our 
best account of this prince. 

The Select Bibliography at the end, in- 
tended to be only representative, scarcely 
calls for comment. The Index of Passages 
Cited is good evidence that Professor Rogers 
knows what scholars today expect of philo- 
logical and historiographical studies. The In- 
dex is as carefully done as the rest of the book; 
it is full, detailed, logically planned, and clear 
to the eye. The Johns Hopkins Press deserves 
special recognition for the beautiful and dig- 
nified form it has given to a worthy work. 


VincENT M. ScRAMUZZA 
Smith College 


The Hippocratic Oath: Text, Translation, and 
Interpretation. By Lupwia EDELSTEIN. 
(Supplement to the Bulletin of the History 
of Medicine, No. 1.) Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1943. Pp. vii+64. $1.25. 

There is a gratifying sense of completeness 
about this monograph, and it has the further 
merit of orderly and cogent presentation. The 
Hippocratic Oath is brief, occupying but a 
single page of the monograph, including an 
ample apparatus criticus; the translation faces 
the text. The remainder of the brochure is 
devoted to a meticulous and exhaustive inter- 
pretation of the Oath, with a fulness of docu- 
mentation and annotation that leaves little 
to be desired. There are five divisions which 
are indicative of the method of inquiry that 
has been employed, viz., I, “The Ethical Code: 


A. Rules concerning Poison and Abortion, B. 
The General Rules of the Ethical Code’’; II, 
“The Covenant”; ITI, “The Unity of the Docu- 
ment”; IV, ““Date and Purpose of the Oath’; 
V, “Conclusion.” 

The author has undertaken to scrutinize 
the phraseology of the Oath phrase by phrase 
—almost word by word—and the record of 
scholarly research and disputation has been 
assembled in the Notes. Subsequent studies 
of the Hippocratic Oath will necessarily start 
from this point. That such studies may profit- 
ably be directed toward an evaluation of the 
influence exercised by the code of ethics current 
among ancient scientists on the philosophy 
of Christian conduct—alike in the early cen- 
turies of the church, in the Middle Ages, and 
in more modern times—is a fair inference from 
the final observations of Dr. Edelstein (pp. 
63 f.). 

The debate regarding the time of composi- 
tion of the Oath has produced arguments that 
would place it all the way from the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. to the first century a.p. Edelstein 
argues for the fourth century and for the latter 
part of that century. The reasons that dictate 
his conclusion lie at the root of the central 
thesis of his entire work, namely, that the 
Oath is a product of the Pythagorean school 
of philosophy. Therefore, when he has adduced 
reasons for believing that the Pythagorean 
system of a period earlier than the fourth cen- 
tury is less consonant with the phraseology 
and purpose of the Oath, the conclusion is, in 
his eyes, obvious (pp. 56 f.). 

Without challenging the claim that the 
Oath is derived from the scientific and ethical 
principles of the Pythagoreans, one is at times 
troubled by a tendency to overargue the case; 
the reader feels that he is being forced to ac- 
cept a predetermined conclusion when alter- 
nate interpretations might have some validity. 
The examination of the promise of silence 
exacted from the physician will illustrate the 
point. Edelstein finds the pledge of the physi- 
cian to maintain secrecy about everything 
that he sees and hears in his professional work, 
and especially the oath that he will not divulge 
any facts that have come to his attention apart 
from his purely medical activity, so strange 
and so far-reaching as to defy explanation by 
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professional considerations alone (p. 37). He 
has no hesitation, therefore, in concluding 
that it is part of the moral obligation of silence 
imposed on the Pythagoreans. Yet surely 
there have been many other bases of ethical 
conduct—human decency, tact, charity, or 
expediency—that would explain so reasonable 
a requirement from a body of high-minded 
men whose profession, of necessity, brought 
them into unusually intimate contact with 
their neighbors. 

There is in the language and the content of 
the Hippocratic Corpus a quality that has 
prompted comparison with Thucydides. This 
arises, it is true, from a subjective sense of 
evaluation rather than from documentary 
evidence. In reading the Hippocratic Corpus 
one is aware that he is in contact with a men- 
tality that is worthy to be placed beside the 
ablest efforts of those who labored in histori- 
cal research, in dramatic technique, or in any 
of the other branches of humanism during the 
fifth century. For this reason, in spite of the 
effective argument of Edelstein, many readers 
will be loath to abandon the conviction that 
the Oath owes something, by derivation at 
least, to the qualities of mind that were cur- 
rent in the late fifth century. 

The study of the pledge of the physician 
not to give a deadly drug, even when it is 
asked from him, and likewise to refrain from 
any suggestion of that nature affords a good 
illustration of the careful and painstaking 
way in which the author has assembled and 
arranged the evidence that casts light on an- 
cient social conditions and on their ethical 
implications when such a line of inquiry is in- 
dicated. Thus one is justified in the conclusion 
that the physician does his own dispensing, 
for the reference reveals him in his capacity 
as pharmacist rather than as physician. The 
undertaking to refuse an improper request for 
& poisonous drug prompts an inquiry into the 
identity of the person who might make such 
a demand. It has usually been assumed that 
the physician thus undertakes not to assist 
in the suicide of anyone who comes to him for 
treatment. Edelstein therefore makes a de- 
tailed examination of the ancient philosophi- 
cal attitude toward suicide, which reveals 
such interesting details as the special regula- 


tion regarding those who took their own lives 
while still able to bear arms (p. 13, n. 24). 
However, the passage from the Oath is sus- 
ceptible of interpretations other than the pre- 
vention of suicide, as Edelstein makes clear: 
the poison might be sought by the sympathet- 
ic friends of a man who was suffering from a 
painful and incurable malady; the physician 
might be tempted to use his position to take 
the life of his patient without fear of detec- 
tion; or the criminally minded relatives of a 
man might wish him out of the way for finan- 
cial reasons. Edelstein rightly disregards the 
last possibility and rejects the one that pre- 
cedes it. Some things are left to the laws of the 
land; and an ethical code would not properly 
embrace a pledge to abstain from calculated 
murder for gain. 

In some instances the evidence cited in the 
monograph is widely removed in time from 
the date of the Oath. Thus, for instance, in 
substantiation of poison demanded from a 
physician, the principal references are to the 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae, to Tacitus, and 
to Apuleius, although additional qualifying 
reference is made to Theophrastus (p. 9, n. 10). 

The present monograph will prove of great 
value to the student of ancient medicine, to 
the classicist whose interest lies in the text of 
a somewhat obscure document or in one as- 
pect of Greek private life, and to the sociolo- 
gist with an antiquarian bent. Painstaking 
scholarship and exhaustive judgment are 
everywhere evident in its preparation. It is to 
be hoped that the author will continue to use 
his talents for the humanistic interpretation 
of the documents of ancient medicine. 


H. N. Coucn 
Brown University 


Alfarabius: De Platonis philosophia. Edited 
by Franciscus RosEenTHAL and RicHAaRDUS 
Wauzer. (“Plato Arabus” [ed. RicHarpus 
Wauzer], Vol. II [Corpus Platonicum 
Medii Aevi”’ (ed. Raymunpus K.1Ban- 
SKY)].) London: Warburg Institute, 1943. 
Pp. xxii+30+24. 18s. 

Although this is nominally the second vol- 
ume of the “Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi,”’ 
it is actually the first to appear, since the pub- 
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lication of the projected first volume (the Ara- 
bic translation of Galen’s compendium of the 
Timaeus) has been delayed by the war. 

The general editors of the Corpus have no 
reason to regret this circumstance, however, 
since they could hardly have found more com- 
petent editors to inaugurate the medieval 
Platonic Corpus than Rosenthal and Walzer. 

The present volume contains the text, with 
introduction, notes, and a Latin version of 
that portion of Alfarabi’s work tentatively 
known as the Kitab tahsil as-sacdda (“De 
beatituding assequenda”’), which deals with 
the teaching of Plato. It is based on a unique 
Arabic manuscript from Constantinople and 
on the medieval Hebrew translation of Fala- 
quera. 

Alfarabi (flor. ca. A.D. 900) was one of the 
earliest and most gifted of the Arabic philos- 
ophers who sought to harmonize the teachings 
of Plato and Aristotle in accordance with the 
Neo-Platonic tradition of the medieval East. 

After touching on the history of Alfarabi’s 
writing on Greek philosophy, the editors deal 
briefly but adequately with the traditions of 
the order of the Platonic dialogues known to 
Alfarabi. The Arabic writer cites them as fol- 
lows: (1) Alcibiades I, Theaetetus, Philebus; 
Protagoras, Meno; Euthyphro, Cratylus, Io, 
Gorgias, Sophistes, Euthydemus, Parmenides; 
Alcibiades II, Hipparchus, Hippias I, II (?), 
Symposium; (2) Theages, Amatores, Politicus; 
Charmides, Laches, Lysis; Phaedrus; (3) Crito, 
Apology, Phaedo; Republic, Timaeus, Laws, 
Critias; (4) Epinomis, Clitopho, Menexenus, 
Epistulae. 

In the third section of the Introduction the 
editors show that Alfarabi was probably de- 
pendent on a Platonist belonging to the eclec- 
tic school of Antiochus of Ascalon, perhaps 
Theon of Smyrna, so far as one can tell from 
the order of the dialogues and the emphasis 
given to certain of them. A Syriac translation 
of such a Greek epitome of the Platonic philos- 
ophy was the source of Alfarabi’s summary. 
They ascribe to an ignorant Syrian glossator 
some of the curious etymologies of Greek 
names, for example, ‘‘Protagoras, who carries 
roof-tiles,” as if from Greek @épew and Syriac 
agurré. From some of the graphic errors they 


ingeniously infer that the Syriac translation 
was written in the West Syriac or Jacobite 
script. The Arabic corruption of the Syriac 
transliteration of Greek names is made worse 
by the fact that the vocalization and conso- 
nant-pointing of the Arabic are far from cer- 
tain. But their general admission (p. xxi) that 
the reader is free to substitute other readings 
in some of the proper names might have been 
followed up by a little more explanation in the 
critical apparatus, for example, in the case of 
the supposed reading “‘Theages” for the Ara- 
bic bbrs in § 16. How is the reader to feel sure, 
after all, that the author really alluded to the 
Theages dialogue here? 

A trial comparison of the Latin translation 
with the Arabic text reveals how accurately 
and skilfully the editors have done this part 
of their work. There may, of course, remain 
some difference of opinion about minor points 
of interpretation; for example, in § 1 they ren- 
der a collective singular by a plural (omnia 
existentia); they render hasb by auctoritatem 
where dignitatem might be more appropriate; 
they omit the adverbial °sl, which here has the 
force of omnino. But on the whole their trans- 
lation and commentary deserve the highest 
praise. Also praiseworthy are the typography 
and binding of the volume. 


RatpH Marcus 
University of Chicago 


Dio Chrysostom, Vol. II, translated by J. W. 
Conoon; Vol. III, translated by J. W. 
Couoon and H. Lamar Crossy. (“Loeb 
Classical Library.”) Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1939, 1940. II, pp. vi+ 
441; III, pp. vii+482. ; 
Volume I of Dio (1932) was reviewed in 

Class. Phil., XXVIII (1933), 72, by Professor 

Paul Shorey. 

Volume II contains Discourses 12-30, of 
which the following are perhaps the most not- 
able: No. 12, the Olympic Oration, contain- 
ing Dio’s conception of God and also the well- 
known comparison of the plastic arts and po- 
etry; 18, on the best education in public speak- 
ing; 19, in which a musical audition is dis- 
cussed with taste and sincerity; and 28-29, 
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on the boxer Melancomas, the latter a funeral 
eulogy, which serves Dio as an exercise in the 
traditional topics of praise—by means of the 
topic of the greater and the less, for example, 
distinction in athletics is set above prowess 
in warfare “first, because the best athletes 
would be the best warriors, too.” 

Professor Cohoon’s text stands up well 
under an examination made at random, and 
so does his interpretation of the Greek. The 
present reviewer would like to give equal com- 
mendation to the style of translation, and, 
indeed, some pages show the command of 
English phrase for which Professor Shorey 
lauded Volume I. But several faulty locutions 
(e.g., p. 153: ““My parents are those whom you 
say they are”; p. 165: “the consensus of their 
opinion”; p. 69: “every Hellenic dialect... . 
which .... were separate’) and _ infelicities 
(p. 295: “not only considered these questions 
in their general aspect, but also these”; p. 17: 
“some bit of wisdom which has already been 
from the ancients cast aside as it were’’) pro- 
hibit unreserved approval. Sentence 2, page 
263, does not parse; a word is omitted in sen- 
tence 3, paragraph 2, page 257; “it” is intru- 
sive in sentence 1, paragraph 2, page 47; and, 
in addition, there are not a few misprints. 
Most of these examples, of course, indicate 
only careless revision. More reprehensible is 
the practice of translating into sentences which 
are much too long for good English style. On 
pages 31-33 and 39-41 are sentences each 
thirty-five lines long, and on pages 117-19 may 
be found a sentence which extends to forty- 
five. This policy, in the opinion of the review- 
er, is not to be justified even though Dio’s 
style is characterized by large rhythms and 
long, flowing sentences. 

Volume III comprises Discourses 31-36, 
predominantly moral preaching. Dio hopes 
that his talks ‘make men happier and better 
and give them greater self-control and make 
them more efficient administrators of their 
cities” (32. 7). No. 32, in which he reproves the 
people of Alexandria for their reckless frivolity 
and insensibility to culture, here stands out 
especially—an epideictic oration of censure 
excelling in the clever use of licentia “with 
palliation.”” And No. 36 is the Borysthenitic 
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Oration, containing the myth which aims to 
demonstrate that reason guides the world. The 
translation in this volume in general runs more 
smoothly and was more carefully revised than 
its predecessor, although a few unhappy phras- 
es meet the eye, such as “the things, me- 
thinks” (p. 73) and “they will raise an outcry 
and say it is an outrage,”’ the pun being absent 
in the Greek (p. 51). The Greek text is based 
on the editions of Arnim and Budé. The pres- 
ent editors are liberal with emendations, but 
the text should satisfy the demands of any but 
a captious critic. Among skilful conjectures 
are some by the translators themselves and 
by Professor Capps. 


Harry CAPLAN 
Cornell University 


The Vocabulary of Pope St. Leo the Great. By 
Sister Mary MaGpeLeInE MUELLER. 
(“Catholic University of America Patristic 
Studies,” Vol. LXVII.) (Doctor’s disserta- 
tion.) Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1943. Pp. xviii+269. 
The author has well fulfilled her purpose 

to investigate the Late Latin vocabulary of the 

genuine writings of Pope St. Leo, that is, of the 

Sermons and Letters....in the first place, to 

observe the author’s own choice of words and the 

special meaning which he ascribes to them; and 
secondly, to evaluate his vocabulary in relation 
to that of his predecessors in the Classical and 

Christian literary tradition [p. xi]. 


That “St. Leo was not an innovator” is 
shown by the fact that only 17 neologisms 
(not including ten proper nouns and ad- 
jectives) are found: suspicatio, cohortator, 
glorificator, compugnantia, coartatissimus, co- 
hortatorius, conprovincialis, libellaris, prae- 
sumptuosus, quadragesimalis, phantasmaticus, 
presbyteralis, schismaticus, synodalis, insa- 
lubriter, pestilenter, and praeeligere (pp. 2-4). 
The “Words of Recent Coinage” (from 
Apuleius on), however, total 571, with nouns 
in -tio, -tor, and -tas, substantive uses of ad- 
jectives and participles, adjectives in -bilis, 
adverbs in -ter, and compound verbs pre- 
dominating (pp. 4-49, 235 f.). Of loan words 
(Late Latin only), 89 are Greek and 6 are 
Hebrew (pp. 49-57, 239). 
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The pages on semantics furnish a wealth 
of material covering 883 words under six 
categories: etymological reaction (41), change 
from material to mental or moral (202), inter- 
change of abstract and concrete (23), restric- 
tion of meaning (311), extension of meaning 
(279), and miscellaneous (27), the last con- 
cerned with impersonal forms, weakening, 
and interchange in verb uses (transitive and 
intransitive, active and passive). Of these 
changes 159 are credited to Leo (pp. 58-142, 
239 f.). 

This reviewer has never been able to con- 
cur with the common practice of considering 
under restricted meanings words that to all 
intents and purposes retain their classical 
meaning but are merely used in an ecclesias- 
tical context, e.g., adventus used of the coming 
of Christ to earth and of the coming of the 
Holy Spirit (p. 83). Of course, strictly speak- 
ing, every instance of the use of a word is dif- 
ferent, but there is a practical line to be drawn. 
Some other such examples are (pp. 83-114): 
aequalitas (of the Persons of the Trinity), 
astutia (of the devil), auctoritas (of God), 
concilium (of the church), desperatio (of eternal 
salvation), dolosus (tongue), affigere (Christ on 
the cross), and coronare (with thorns). 

The list of ‘Words Rare before Late Latin” 
comprises 667, with the same types pre- 
dominating as in “Words of Recent Coinage”’ 
(pp. 143-94, 240f.). In this list the author 
notes 81 Ciceronian words and concludes that 
Leo must “be classed as a noteworthy repre- 
sentative of the Ciceronian tradition” (pp. 
241 f.). 

A most interesting and valuable part of 
this work for the theologian and church his- 
torian is a selected list of Leo’s ecclesiastical 
expressions. Some of the classifications are: 
God as the author of all things (20 different 
expressions), God as Father and in other re- 
lations to man (33), abstract descriptions of 
God (51), Christ as the Son of God (34), 
Christ as Redeemer (30), the Holy Spirit (11), 
the church (28), the members of the church 
(33), Peter (18), Mary (13), heresy (24), 
virtues and dispositions (43), sin in general 
(14), particular sins (71), grace (43), heaven 
(29), and the devil (58) (pp. 195-223). 


A short section on ‘Titles of Address’’ calls 
for no comment here; but a most excellent 
“General Summary and Conclusion” (pp. 
235-42), together with an “Index Verborum”’ 
(pp. 243-69), adds much to the ready usability 
of the results of the hours of labor evident in 


this work. 
JonaH W. D. SKILEs 


Westminster College 
Fulton, Missouri 


Some Odes of Pindar in New English Versions. 
By Ricumonp Lattimore. Norfolk, Conn.: 
New Directions, 1942. Pp. 30. Paper, 
$0.50; bound, $1.00. 

Both Lattimore and New Directions are to 
be heartily congratulated on this new venture. 
So far, the New Directions publications have 
been almost uniformly well chosen, finely 
edited, and beautifully brought out, and Lat- 
timore’s Pindar ranks among their most for- 
tunate bits of work. 

The author has chosen just five odes for 
this volume, the First, Third, Fourth, Eighth, 
and Tenth Pythians, but the wrapper tells us 
that he is preparing a complete translation of 
Pindar. If this should keep to the level of 
these present versions, it would be a major 
contribution to classical scholarship and to the 
literature of classical translation. Pindar’s 
diverse rhythms, which are rigidly controlled 
by a musical theory we no longer completely 
understand and dance measures which we no 
longer possess, constitute one of the great 
difficulties in the way of an English translator. 
The metrical analysis suggested by Thomson 
in his Greek Lyric Metre can be very helpful; 
but ultimately much of Pindar’s poetry can 
only be appreciated rhythmically, by long 
and loving repetition and reading to one’s 
self. Beyond that lies the task of rendering the 
results of such study into something which 
will induce in the reader’s mind an approxi- 
mation to the translator’s original impression. 
For this purpose Lattimore employs a skil- 
fully varied free verse, which ranges in effect 
from metrical prose to a highly formalized 
verse pattern. An example of each of these, 
chosen at random, will perhaps give the reader 
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a truer picture of the worth of this translation 
than further description: 


I will be small in small things, great among 
great. 

I will work out the divinity that is busy with- 
in my mind and tend the means that are 
mine. 

Might God only tender me delicate wealth 

I hope I should find glory that would rise high- 
er hereafter. Nestor and Sarpedon of Lykia 
we know, 

men’s speech, from the sounding words that 
smiths of song in their wisdom 

built to beauty. In the glory of poetry achieve- 
ment of men blossoms long; but of that the 
accomplishment is given to few.—Third 
Pythian. 


and 

Know now the wisdom of Oidipous: If with 
the cutting edge of the axe men shear 

the branches of a great oak, and defile its 
glorious symmetry, 

spent though its issue be, it gives account of its 

worth 

if it be brought at last to the winter fire 

or with upright columns prop a palace 

and shoulder the bitter burden in strange walls 

leaving its own place desolate.—Fourth 
Pythian. 


It would be presumptuous to praise a 
translator like Lattimore for mere accuracy, 
but in the interest of English readers it may 
be said that this is one of the few English trans- 
lations of a Greek author in which every word 
bears some close and definite relation to the 
meaning of the Greek. 


Davip GRENE 
University of Chicago 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New Testa- 
ment Manuscripts in America. By KeEn- 
NETH W. Ciark. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xxx+418. $5.00. 
The author of this book is an assistant pro- 

fessor at Duke University, and by his training 

at the University of Chicago as well as by his 
work in the fields of Greek paleography and 


New Testament textual criticism he is well 
equipped for the task which he has under- 
taken. 

The work owes its inception to Professor 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, who was formerly the 
head of the New Testament department at the 
University of Chicago and is most favorably 
known for his many and varied contributions 
to the understanding of the New Testament. 
He has also written an Introduction for the 
book, in which the need of such a work is clear- 
ly stated. Of this there can be no question. 

There are in the United States and Canada 
more than two hundred and fifty Greek manu- 
scripts of the New Testament. Six of them con- 
tain the whole New Testament; but, as one 
would expect, in most of them only certain 
books are found. There are fifty-one lection- 
aries of the Gospels (evangelia) and three lec- 
tionaries of the Acts and Epistles (apostoloi). 
The New Testament papyri in America, most 
of which are mere fragments, are also included 
in the volume. The codices range from the 
third to the seventeenth century in date; and, 
of course, most of them are minuscules. 

Dr. Clark visited various places in the 
United States and Canada in order to obtain 
the information which is presented in this 
work. Each manuscript is carefully described, 
the colophons are transcribed, whatever is 
known of the history of each codex is briefly 
related, and a full bibliography is given for 
each manuscript. If miniatures are found in a 
codex, this fact also is noted. At the end of the 
book there are seventy-two excellent plates, 
each one of which illustrates a page of a manu- 
script. 

Professor Clark has performed his task well, 
and he may be justly proud of his achieve- 
ment. By it he has made all students of the 
New Testament text his debtors. From the 
point of view of bookmaking the volume does 
credit to the University of Chicago Press. 


WituiaM H. P. Harcu 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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